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Education 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 


PROFESSORSHIP OF LATIN. . 
Tue Council invites APPLICATIONS for the 


POST of PROFESSORSHIP OF LATIN at the 
‘above College, at a Salary of £300 a year. 


“APPLICATIONS, together with 70 printed copies 


ed, from 


of testimonials, must reach the undersi 
, not later 


whom all particulars may be obtain 
than Tuesday, November 28, 1905. 
J. H. DAVIES, Registrar. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, 
SUSSEX. Head Mistress—Miss LUCY ROBINSON, 
M.A, (late Second Mistress St. Fel x School, Southwold). 
References: The Principal of Bedford College, London; The 
Master of Peterhouse, Cambridge, etc. 


A Christmas Course of Lectures. 
OYAL INSTITUTION OF GREAT 
BRITAIN, Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, W. 
Professor HERBERT HALL TURNER, D.Sc., 
F.R.S., will deliver a Course of Six Lectures 
{adapted to a Juvenile Auditory) on ‘‘AsTRoNomy,” 
commencing on Thursday, Dec. 28, 1905, at 
3 o'clock ;. to be continued on Dec. 30; and Jan. 
2, 4,6, 9, 1906. Subscription (for Non-Members) 
to this Course, One Guinea (Children under sixteen, 
Half a Guinea) ; to all the Courses in the Season. 
Two Guineas. Tickets may now be obtained at 
the Institution. 


[_'BRARIAN REQUIRED IMMEDI- 
ting 














ATELY, accustomed to a good class circula- 

Library.—Apply by letter, enclosing photo, 
together with full details of experience and salary 
required, Jarroio & Sons, Ltd., Librarians, 
Norwich. 





SER ETARYSHIP sought, for January 1906, 
by a lady graduate of Edinburgh.—Write 


»M. M. S.,” 90 Southmoor Road, Oxford. 








Books Wanted 


URRENT Literature and Surplus Books of 
amy kind bought at fair prices for cash by 
Hoimes Bros., 4 Manette Street, Charing Cross 
Road (many years with Mrs. C. Hindley, of Book- 
sellers’ Row). 


TEVENSON ;R. L.) The Charity Bazaar, 8vo, privately 
pr nted, x p [1868] 
Thomas Stevensoa, remo, blue wrapre:s, 1887 
Any first «ditions ; 
The Ediaburgh Universicy Magazine, Jan, to April 1871, or 


iia ports 

Stirling-Maxwell, Arnals of Artists of Spain, 3 vols. 8vo, 1848 
Stow’s Su-vey London, etc., 2 vols, folio, ‘7364 

Strid nus, Venationes Ferarum, etc., oblong folio, 1580 

Street (G. E.) Gothic Are iitecture 








: Stub'ss (G.) Anatomy cf the Horse, 1766 


Studies from the Greek Posts, 2 vols, 1? 3 
Studio (Th2) Commenced 1893, aS:t o- Run 

Sucklig John) Fragmenta Aure 1, 1646, 1647, 1648, 1658 
Suez-Cide, 1876, a p:mphlet 


istory of. Durham, 4 vols, foli-, 13.6, etc. 
et Latin Works, 4t>, 17— . 
Swial urne (A. C.) Cleopaira, 1865 

*U ied Verses” w p [1866] 

Willi. m Plike, 1865 = 

Cu ea Mother and Rosamond, Pickering, 1860 

Atalanta in Cilydon, 4t>, 1865 

Lavs Veneris, 1366, a pamphiet 

Songs before Sunris:, 1871 

Pocms and Ballads, Moxoa, 1866 

Under‘th: Mic-oszop2, 1872 

A Sequenc: of Sonrets o1 the Death of Browaing, 

4to, privately priated, 1890 


Waiter T. Spencer, 27 New Oxford Street, W.C. 





PERMANENT REPRODUCTIONS 
OF THE WORKS OF 
G. F. Watts, E. were, oe D. G. Rossetti, 
Windsor Castle Holbein Drawings, 

Also Pictures from the Uffizi and Louvre 
may be obtained from 

FREDK. HOLLYER, 8 PEMBROKE SQUARE, LONDON, W. 

Illustrated Catalogues 12 penny stamps. Foreign 
stamps accepted from abroad. 


lleries, 








Books for Sale, etc. 





HOMAS THORP, 
Secondhand Bookseller, 
too St. Martin's Lang, Lonpon, W.C., aNnD 
4 Broap StrEET, READING. 
ONTHLY CATALOGUES from both Ad- 
dresses. Libraries Purchased. Sale Com- 
missions executed. 





BARGAINS IN BOOKS. 
UBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS.—New Books 
at greatly reduced prices. Scientific, Medical, 

and other works. Also books of Travel, Sport, 

and Adventure, Fiction, etc. New complete Cata- 

logue now ready post free. 

HENRY W. GLOVER, Remainder and Discount 
Bookseller, 114 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 





| eg 4 Editions of Modern Authors, including 

Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth ; 
Books illustrated by G. and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, 
Rowlandson, Leech, etc. The largest and choicest 
Collection offered for Sale in the World. Catalogues 
issued and sent post free on application. Books 
Bought.—Watter T. SPENCER, 27 New Oxford 
Street, London, W.C. 





THE MOSHER BOOKS. 


Mt ee NEW. CATALOGUE for 1905, large 
octavo, choicely printed in red and black, in 
old style grey wrapper, uncut edges, mailed free on 
request, 
Tuomas B. MosuHer, 
Portland, Maine, U.S.A: 





GYPTIAN DYNASTIES’ MANUAL.— 
By J. B. DIMBLEBY.. From their own 
Ecliptic Records and Heliacal Risings of Sirius. 
Price-1s. A reliable work.—F. NisTer, 24 St. 
Bride Street, E.C., or author, Observatory House, 
Wanstead, N.E. ; 
Established 


J. POOLE & CO. tis 
104 CHARING Cross Roan, Lonpvon. 

. School, Classical, Mathematical, Scientific 
BOOKSELLERS, New and Secondhand, 


All inquiries as to Prices «f Books iti our VERY LARGE 
STOCK answered. BOOKS BOUGHT. 








B.S 8 ee DOBELL, 
SECOND-HAND BOOKSELLER, ano 
PUBLISHER, 
77 CHARING Cross Roap, Lonvon, W.C. 

A large Stock of Old and Rare Books in English 
Literature, including Poetry and the Drama— 
Shakespeareana—First' Editions of Famous Au- 
thors — Manuscripts — Illustrated Books, etc. 
CATALOGUES free on application. 





BIBLIOTHECA SOMERSETENSIS 
A Catalogue of Books, Pamphlets,.Ballads, and 
Broadsides relating to the County of Somerset. 
With full Index of Names and Subjects. 

By EMANUEL GREEN, F.S.A. 

3 vols,, 4to, 1678 pp., £ 3 3s. 
BARNICOTT & PEARCE, Taunton ; 

And ali Booksellers, 


LIVER WENDELL HOLMES’ WORKS, 

Riverside Edition, 13 vc l+., post 8vo, cloth, good’as new, 

published at £4 4s. for 27s. 6d, published by Sampson Low, 
1891.—-Walker, 37 Priggate, Leeds. 








HOsARTH’S WORKS, complete in 1 vol., 

150 superb Engravings on Steel. I:.troductory Essay by 
Hannay. Descriptive L+tterpress by Rev. J. Trusler and 
Roberts.— Write Lloyd & Townsend, Booksellers, Swansea, 








Typewriting 





O AUTHORS.—Lady (experienced) under- 
takes TYPEWRITING.— Authors’ MSS. 
from rod. per ro0o0; INDEXING and: PROOF 


REVISING ; accuracy ; Se | highest 
testimonials.—Miss Foot, 48 -Digby Mansions, 
Hammersmith, : 7% 





UTHORS’ MSS., od. per 1000 words, Ser- 
mons, Plays, Envelopes, and all kinds care- 

fully typed at home (Remington). Good paper. 
Orders promptly executed. —M. L., 7 Vernon 
Road now known as 18 Edgeley Road, Clapham. 


YPEWRITING.—Novels, 9d. 1000, reduction 

for regular work. Translations. Short articles 

ae HanpDiey, Needham Market, 
Suffolk. 


| ae promptly and accurately 
done. rod, per 1ooo words. Specimens 
and references.—Address, Miss Messer, The 
Orchard. Cotterill Road, Surbiton, S.W. 


OULTRY AT LOWEST SMITHFIELD 

PRICES. Two large spring chickens, 4s. 6d.; 

two specially selected, 5s., trussed, carriage paid 

anywhere. If in London,'cash on delivery.— 
CENTRAL SupPcy, 51 Farringdon street, London. 

















DR. WEYMOUTH’S NEW TESTAMENT, 
WITH NOTES. 
Oxford India parer, gilt edges, cloth, -s, 6d. net; blus leather 


.. (for presents), 5s, net. Ordinary paper, cloth, gilt stop, 
as. 64. net; b'ue leather, gilt edges, 48. net.” * 


THE NEW TESTAMENT IN 
MODERN SPEECH. . 


By the late 
R. F. WEYMOUTH, M.A., D.Lrr. 
Edited by 


E. HAMPDEN-COOK, M.A., Sandbach. 


“ By far the best of its kird.”—Patxcipat Satmono. 
“ Revevent, s:holarly.”"—Dr. Campaeitt Morcan. 








Lonpow: J. CLARKE & CO. 
New York: BAKER & TAYLOR. 
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| Messrs. Constable's List. 





NOW READY. 
* At All Libraries and Booksellers. 


|PETER and ALEXIS 


A NOVEL BY 


MEREJKOWSKI, 


The Forerunner” and “ The Death of the Gods.”’ 


[PETER and ALEXIS 


- Price 6s. 
PART OF A MAN’S LIFE. 





By THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. Reminiscences 
America's leading litterateurs of the last half-century. Demy 


8vo, profusely Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 


Japanese Folk-Lore Tales. By ALICE M. BACON, Author of 


‘A Japanese Interior,” etc. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


5s IN THE LAND OF THE GODS. 
| EMMA, LADY HAMILTON. 


By WALTER SICHEL. With numerous I]lustrations, 21s. net. 


Fourth impression in the press. 


8 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
EUROPEAN NATIONS (1870-IS9G0). 


By J. HOLLAND ROSE, Litt. D. With numerous Maps and 


‘\ 
: 
| 
| 
| 
Plans. 18s, net. Second impression. 
5 ON TEN PLAYS OF SHAKESPEARE. § 
By STOPFORD A, BROOKE, LL.D. 7s. 6d. net. 
IN THE MARCH AND BORDER- 
LAND OF WALES. 

o 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
: 


By A. G. BRADLEY. Profusely illustrated with Sketches of 


© the Country by W. M. MEREDITH. tos. 6d. net. 
ALMOND OF LORETTO. 
The Life and a Selection from the Letters of Hely Hutchinson 
Almond, M.A. By R. J. MACKENZIE,M.A. tas. 6d. net. 
 BURFORD PAPERS. 


Edited 
by W. H. HUTTON, B.D. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE ROMANCE of the MILKY WAY. 


By the late LAFCADIO HEARN. Fcap. 8vo, §s. net. 


e THE LIFE OF MOLIERE. 


| By HENRY M. TROLLOPE. 


A Series of Letters between Samuel Crisp and his Sister. 


Demy 8vo. With Portrait. 


16s, net, 


LORD GEORGE BENTINCK. 
A Political Biography, by BENJAMIN DISRAELI, New 
Edition with an Introduction by Charles Whibley. Demy 8vo, 


6s, net. 


= 
DAYS OF THE PAST. 


By ALEXANDER INNES SHAND.” Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d, net. 


CONTEMPORARY FRANCE. 
By G. HANOTAUX. Translated from the French, Vol. II. 
now ready. Price 15s. net. 


3 
PAX BRITANNICA '!NSOUTH AFRICA 
> Sout ty — -VANE. Demy 8vo. Fully 


EXTINCT ANIMALS. 
E, RAY LANKESTER, F.R.S., F.Z.S. With over 200 
Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


© B 
Illustrations. 
SPIRITUAL ADVENTURES. 
A Series of Studiesin Temperament. By ARTHUR SYMONS. 
* 


Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 





The above form a Selection fon the Season's 
£ ARCHIBALD | eal ¢ SO.,, yi of 16 Ps Street, “i, Howe 
market, S.W. Complete Catalogue, N: 
\ Book will be sent post free on contivation. 


A © es © © a BG 


List, and Prospectas 










Irish Plays in London 


THE LAND. By Papraic CoLum. Abbey Theatre Series, rs, 


net. 
THE BUILDING FOND. By Witiam Bove. 
Theatre Series, rs. net 
The above Plays will be performed in St. George’s Hall on 28th inst. 


Abbey 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
DAN, THE DOLLAR, A New Irish Novel by Suan F, 


BULLOCK. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
Please write for List of New and Forthcoming Books. 
MAUNSEL & CO., Ltd., 60 Dawson Street, Dublin. 





NOW READY, a New Edition of 


OILS & WATER-COLOURS 
(Nature Poems) 
By WILLIAM RENTON 


“ Deserves to be read on breezy hillsides and among the shifting 
cloud-shadows by the sea.”»—AcaDEmy. 





London: GREENING & CO., 18 & 20:Cecil Court, Charing Cross Rd, 


THE ACADEMY for November 11 contains 


THE LITERARY WEEK. 
LITERATURE: 

“In the Name of the Bodleian,” 
Augustine Birrell. 

Town and Country Muses (“ 2” : Spon Road” and “ The 
Friendly Town,” by E. 

Moliére (“ The Life of Moliére,” = H, 3 Mi. Trollope; “A 
History of Theatrical Art | in Ancient and Modern 
Times,” K. Manzius, vol. iv., “ Moliére and His Times”), 

Sir Horace Rumbold’s Farewell (“ Final Recollections of a 
Diplomatist ”). 

Shaikh Sa’di (“ The Rose Garden of Sa’di,” translated by 
L. Cranmer-Byng). 

Primitive Nicknames (“The Secret of the Totem,” by 
Andrew Lang). 

“ Wild Flowers Month by Month,” by Edward Step. 

Seven Queens (“ The Wives of Henry VIII”, by Martin 
Hume; “ Queen Mary of Modena,” by Martin Haile), 

VERSE:—Long Purples, by Alice E. Gillington. 
MIDDLE ARTICLE:—The Originator of Macaulay’s New 

Zealander, by Bertram Dobell. 

A LITERARY CAUSERIE:—The Poetry of the Tweed. 
FICTION :—* The Lake,” by George Moore; “ Soprano,” by 

F. Marion Crawford; “ Dick Pentreath,” bf Katharine 

Tynan; “ The Man from America,” by Mrs, H. de la 

Pasture; “Oxendale,” by Ella MacMahon ; “ Underground 

Man,” by Gabriel Tarde; “ The First Mrs. Mollivar,” by 

Edith A. Zangwill. 

—  acailees Velasquez at Agnew’s; The Society of 
weive. 
MUSIC :—Early Violin Music, by H. C. C. 
CORRESPONDENCE :—Edgar Poe and Some Commenta- 
tors; The Morbid in Poetry; Jebb’s Bacch Hiden, 





and other Essays by 





Forthcoming Books. Books Received. he A okshell 
CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 
IS 
DRINK THE 


RED 
WHITE 





DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST 
AND AFTER DINNER. 


« BLUE 


In making aimee it being so much 
stronger than ordinary COFFEE. 
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THE ROMANTIC DISCOVERY OF A LONG-LOST 
AND VALUABLE MANUSCRIPT. 


“BUCK” WHALEY’S 
MEMOIRS 


WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 


Edited, with Notes, Introduction, and many IlIlus- 
trations in Photogravure, by Sir EDWARD 
SULLIVAN, Bart. 


Royal 8vo, tos. 6d. net. 


Now published for the first time from the 
Original Manuscript after collation with its 
duplicate. 


THE HEART OF A GARDEN. 


By Mrs. MARRIOTT WATSON. Numerous Fine 
Plates, 7s. 6d. net. [Neary Reapy. 
This description of an English garden consists of a brilliant 
series of word-pictures, each suited to the =e season, and 
interspersed with bursts of delightful song. rs. Marriott 
Watson’s qualifications for her task are a life-long experience 
of gardening and garden-lore, a rich vein of quaint fancies, 
keen powers of observation, and a rapid but sure touch in the 
describing of her treasures. 
The book is beautifully printed, of a size and in type that 
ives a most handsome page, and is bound in = green art 
fa, the cover being decorated with a special design. 


THE LITTLE BLACK PRINCESS. 


A true Tale of Lifein the Never-Never Land by JEANNIE 
GUNN. A fascinating picture of Native Life on a 
Station in the Australian Bush. With many Illustrations 
from Photographs taken expressly for the book. Crown 
8vo, 5s. net. 


SALAMAN AND ABSAL. 


By EDWARD FITZGERALD, being a Reprint of the 
First Edition of 1856, with t2 Illustrations by BLANCHE 
McMANUS. With Art-paper Wrapper, 1s. net. (A few 
copies on Hand-made Paper, 2s. 6d. net, and Japanese 
Vellum, cloth gilt, 5s. net, are still obtainable.) 


[IN THE PRESS. 














TWO NEW VOLUMES BY NORTHCOTE 
W. THOMAS, M.A. 


CRYSTAL GAZING : 


Its History and Practice. 


With a Discussion of the Evidence for Telepathic Scrying. 
With Introduction by ANDREW LANG, M.A., LL.D. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


THOUGHT TRANSFERENCE. 


A Critical and Historical Review of the Evidence for 
Telepathy, with a Record of New Experiments, 1902-3. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 








DE LA MORE BOOKLETS 


_ Each year these little gems of literature sell in 

increasing numbers. They form a dainty and in- 

expensive souvenir of permanent interest and value, 

and are supplied in several styles of binding, and 
made up in boxes of threes and sixes, 

In artistic paper covers, 6d. net each ; three ia a 
box, 1s. 6d. net ; or six in a box, net the set. 
Also separately, in moreen binding, gilt edges, 
Is, 6d. net. each ; or in full limp lambskin extra, 
2s. 6d. net each. 


NEW VOLUMES. 


COLERIDGE’S ANCIENT 


MARINER. 


SHELLEY’S CLOUD, SKYLARK, 
WEST WIND. 
KEATS’ ODES. 


A COMPLETE LIST WILL BE SENT ON APPLICATION, 





ALEXANDER MORING, Lp. 
32 Grorncr Street, HANover Square, W. 


Messrs. T. & T. Clark's List. 


HASTINGS’ DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. 
Now complete in Five Volumes (including the Extra Vol. 
lately published.) Published price per volume, in cloth, 
28s.; in -half-morocco, 34s. Sets may also be had in other 
elegant morocco bindings, prices on application. 

Full prospectus, with specimen pages, free. 


COMPARATIVE RELIGION : Its Genesis and 
Growth. By Rev. LOUIS H. JORDAN, B.D., late Special 
Lecturer in Comparative Religion at the University of 
Chicago. With introduction by Principal FAIRBAIRN, 
D.D. 8vo, ras. net. 


THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE OF SALVA- 
TION. By Prof. G. B. STEVENS, D.D., Yale University, 
New Vol. International Theological Library. Post 8vo, 
12s. 


BREAD AND SALT FROM THE WORD OF 
GOD. In SixteenSermons. By Prof. THEODOR ZAHN, 
Erlangen. Post 8vo, 48.6d, net, 


THE GROWTH OF CHRISTIAN FAITH. By 
GEORGE FERRIES, D.D. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE OF THE 
LORD’S SUPPER. By’ Rev. R. M. ADAMSON, M.A., 
Ardrossan. Cr. 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


OUTLINES OF THE LIFE OF CHRIST. By 
Prof. W. SANDAY, D.D., Oxford. With new large Mapof 
Palestine. Post 8vo, 5s. net. 

HEBREW IDEALS from the Story of the Patriarchs. 
A Study of Old Testament Faith and Life. By Rev. 
JAMES STRACHAN, M.A., London. Part nd, 
Crown 8vo, 2s. (Ready 30th.) 

* The Two Parts may now be had bound in One Vol. 

Cloth Extra, Price 3s. net. 


FAITH AND KNOWLEDGE. By Rev. W. R. 
INGE, D.D., Oxford. 2nd Edition. Post 8vo, 4s. 6d. net 


ENGLISH CHURCH HISTORY, 1509-1575. 
From the Death of King Henry VII. to the Death of 
Archbishop Parker. By ALFRED PLUMMER, D.D. 
Cr. 8vo, 3s. net. 

*,* Thisis a companion volume to the Author’s recent 
work on the Period from the Death of Archbishop Parker to 
the Death of King Charles I, 1575-1649. Cr. 8vo, 3s net, 





Detailed Catalogue free on application. 


EDINBURGH: T. & T. CLARK, 38 George Street. 
Lonpon : 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & Co., Ltd. 


Publishers’ Media. 


THE SPHERE 
6d. Weekly. 
A Literary Letter by C. K. S. 
appears each Week. 
Also List of Books Received. 


SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENT RATES FOR 
PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Office: Great New Street, E.C. 


The Best, Brightest, and most Interesting Paper. 
THE DAILY CHRONICLE 
10 or 12 Pages Daily. 
PoPuLar FEATURES ARE :— 
The Reviews of Books and Literary Notes. 
Full Resume of the Principal Musical, Art, 
and Dramatic Events. 
Science and Art Specially dealt with. 
Fullest Reports of All Current Events and Special 
Telegrams from Correspondents Everywhere. 
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TO READ AND TO BUY 





THE DUKE OF RBICHSTADT 
A Biography compiled from new sources of information 
by EDWARD DE WERTHEIMER. Demy 8vo, with 
numerous illusttations, two Photogravure Portraits, 
and a Facsimile Letter, 2rs. net. 

OvrtLoox.—*‘ Professor Wertheimer is entitled to make 














the historian’s proudest boast, that he has filled a gap in 

historica) literature. He has ransacked public archives 
and private collections, neglected, or only dipped into 
before, and his work has permanent value.” 

JANE AUSTEN’S SAILOR BROTHERS 
Being the Adventures of Sir Francis Austen, G.C.B., 
Admiral of the Fleet, and Rear-Admiral Charles 
Austen. By J H. & E,C. HUBBACK. Demy 8vo, 
12s. 6d, net. 

Times.—“ A most illuminating « tary on Tchai- 
kovsky’s music.” 

THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 

PETER ILICH TCHAIKOVSKY 
1840-1893. By his Brother MODESTE. Translated, 
Edited, and ed from the Russian Edition b 
Rosa Newmarch. ith numerous Illustrations an 
Facsimiles, an Introduction and Note by the Editor. 
Demy 8vo, 218. net. 

THE SINGING of the FUTURE 
A New Work on Singing and Voice Production. By 
D. FFRANGCON DAVIES. With an Introduction b 
Sir EDWARD ELGAR, anda Photogravure Portrait 
of the Author. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. [Second Edition 

GREAT JAPAN Second Edition 
A Study in National Efficiency. By ALFRED 

STEAD, Author of “ Japan, by the Japanese.” With 
a Foreword by the Right Hon. the EARL OF ROSE- 


BERY, K.G. Demy 8vo, ros. 6d. net, 500 pp. 





HISTORY of the NORTHERN (xow 
INTERIOR of BRITISH COLUMBIA 8=>r 


By the Rev. A. G. MORICE,O.M.I. With 35 Ful 
page Illustrations anda Map Demy 8vo, r6s. net. 





NOVELS TO REAO 





=] 
THE LOVE CHILD 
By T. B. CLEGG. Just Published. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Daity TELEGRAPH.—" A strong and interesting story.” 
Patt Matt Gazetre.—“ Mr, Clegg’s book is one that 





will be remembered.” 
THE FORD [Second Edition 
“* Mutineers,” “‘ Both 


By A. E. J. LEGGE, Author o: 
Great and Small,” etc. Crown 8vo, 6s. 





DISPLAY 
ARomance. By R. E.S. SPENDER. Crown 8vo, 6s: 
Literary Worip.—"“ A brilliant skit upon the modern 


Sensational press.” 





THE CLEANSING OF THE “LORDS” 
A Political Romance. By HAROLD WINTLE, Just 
Pub'ished. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
MorninG LEaper.—‘‘ One of the most diverting and 
brilliant of political romances since Disraeli died.” 


ILLUSTRATED 
OUR NEIGHBOURS 


A New Album of Drawings. By CHARLES DANA 
GIBSON. Oblong folio (12ia. by 18 in.), in box, 20s. 


PETERKINS 
The Story ofa Dog. Translated from the Ger- 
man of OSSIP SCHUBIN ee JOHN LANE. With 
a drawings by T. Cottington Taylor. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 

















THE PALL MALL GAZETTE 
10, 12, 14, and 16 Pages Daily. 
Tue EveninGc Paper or THE Epucatep Man 
AND His Famicy. 
Famous for its brilliant Reviews of current 
Literature, and without doubt the best 
Evening reper in the Kingdom for Pub- 
lishers’ Announcements. 
Special Columns for New Books. 
Next to Literary Matter every Day. 
Orrices: Newron Street, Hotsorn, Lonpon, W.C, 








THE DUNDEE COURIER 
Has double the circulation of any Morning 
Paper North of the Forth. 
Literary Notes on Monday. 
Reviews on Wednesdays. 
London Office, 109 Fleet Street, E.C. 





Every Day is 
Publishers’ Day in the 
WESTMINSTER GAZETTE 
Special enlarged issues on SATURDAYS, 
which al particularly to the read- 


ing public on account of their interesting 
literary contents. 


Tador House, Tudor Street, London, E.C. 





LILLIPUT REVELS 
By W. B. RANDS. Edited by R. BRIMLEY 
OHNSON. With 32 Full-page Iillustrations and a 
by GRISELDA WEDDERBURN. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 





THE CLOUD KINGDOM 
A Book of Bird Song. By I. HENRY WALLIS. 
With numerous Illustrations, a Title- and Cover 
by CHARLES ROBINSON. © Coon 8vo, 
48. ne' 





STORY OF THE PRINCESSE 
DES URSINS IN SPAIN 


MARBERA-MAYOR). By CONSTANCE 
ILL. With 12 Illustrations and a Photogravure 
Frontispiece. New Edition, Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 





BELLES-LETTRES 





UNDERNEATH THE BOUGH 
A Posie of other Men’s Flowers. Selected and 
Arranged by THEODORA THOMPSON. With Cover 

na, End- + gy ey a and Frontispiece by 








ANNING BE 5s. net. 

THE SPIRIT OF ROME 
Leaves from a . By VERNON LBE, 
Author of “‘The Enchan’ Woods,” “ Hortus Vita, 


etc. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

Acapemy.--“ Vernon Lee is a master of descriptive 
writing, but we know of no work of hers (nor, for that 
matter, of any one else’s) to compare for beauty with many 
of the exquisite pages among these notes.” 








JOHN LANE, The Bodley Head, London and New York. 
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MESSRS. BELL'S NEW BOOKS 


Miniature Illustrated Catalogue post free on application. 








Crown 8vo, és. net. 


INTERLUDES IN VERSE AND PROSE. By the 


Right Hon. Sir GzorGe Otto TREvELYAN, Bart. 
“ The present co!l ction of his lighter writings is altogether delightful; and wi'l b> found s» by 
a generation which knew nothing of Cambridge, or indeed of the habitable glob: in the early 
sixties. . . . This is a capital bock, with su «m>r lightning of wit on . very page.”—Morninc 
Post 





Crown folio, with Fifty-four Photogravure Plates and Eleven Collotype Reproductions 
from Drawings, etc. Cheaper Reissue. {2 2s. net. 


ANTHONY VAN DYCK. A Historical Study of 
his Life and Works, By Lionet Cust, M.V.O. F.S.A., Director of the 
National Portrait Gallery, Surveyor of King’s Pictures and Works of 
Art. 





With nearly roo Illustrations. Small 4to, ros. 6d. net. 


RICHARD COSWAY, R.A. By Gereorce C. 


WILLIAMSON, Litt, D. 





Medium 8vo, With Title-pages, End-paper, and Cover designed by the Author, and 
numerous I[llustrations, ros. 6d. net. 


IDEALS IN ART. Papers Theoretical, Practical, 


Critical, By Water CRANg. 





New Volume of the British Artists’ Series. 
TURNER. By W. L. Wytitr, A.R.A. With 4 


Coloured Plates and numerous other Illustrations, 7s. 6d. net. 


Previously published in this Series, profusely illustrated, 7s. 6d. net. 


REYNOLDS. GAINSBOROUGH. 
BURNE-JONES. LEIGHTON. 

MILLAIS. _ ENGLISH PRE-RAPHAELITE 
ROSSETTI. PAINTERS. 





New Volume of the Endymion Series. 
Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


POEMS BY TENNYSON. Illustrated by Etranor 


FORTESCUE-BRICKDALE. 
‘Miss Brickdale exhibits a genuine sympathy with the pcet, and her work has distinction 
and charm. The whole volume is teautiful, the printing and paper being excellent,”— 
Liverroo. COUKIER, 





THE ART GALLERIES OF EUROPE. With 


numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. net each. 
New Volume. 


THE ART OF THE NATIONAL GALLERY. By 


Jutta pg W. Appison. 





New Volume of the Great Masters’ Series. 


Post 8vo. With 32 Illustrations and Photogravure Frontispiece, <s net. 


RUBENS. By Hore Rea. 





Uniform with ‘ How to Collect Old Il'urniture,” “ How to Identify Old China,” etc, 
With rumerous Full-page plates and other I'justrations, Post 8vo, 6s. net. 


HOW TO COLLECT BOOKS. By HERBERT 


Siater, Editor of“ Bcck-Prices Current,” Author of “ The Romance of 
Book Collecting,” etc. 


“Well deserves the attention of connoisseu’s as well as those mere bogiuners to whose 
special necds it has been the writer's avowed object to minister.""—Datty ‘Il exeGrapn. 


THE YORK LIBRARY. 
A NEW SERIES OF REPRINTS'‘ON THIN PAPER, 
Small 8vo, 2s. net in cloth, and 3s. net in leather. 





Kew Volumes. 


MONTAIGNE’S ESSAYS.  Cotton’s 


Revised by W. C. Hastitt. 3 Vols. 


Translation, 





London: GEORGE BELT. & SONS, Portugal Street, W.C. 


THE 1905 WINTER 
AMUSEMENT => 


HANDSOMELY BOUND 


Size 8 by 54 inches 


Fancy Embossed Cloth, assorted tints 2/-, 64 pages 

Padded Paste Grain, white paper 3/6, 64 pages, gilt edges 
Leather Imitation Pig Skin, white paper 5/-, 96 pages, gilt edges 
Ditto, padded ; 6/-, 96 pages, gilt edges 
Half Calf, white paper 8/6, 96 pages, gilt edges 
Half Morocco, white paper 8/6, 96 pages, gilt edges 
Real Pig Skin, white paper . 10/6, 96 pages, gilt edges 
Real Morocco, white paper . 10/6, 96 pages, gilt edges 














JUST READY 


SO nn eee 


The Pig Book 


“ALL IS NOT PORK THAT'S PAWKY”" 








POURQUOI! 


Every pig has its day (even as a dog) and as there are 
many dog books, why not a Pig Book? We hasten to 
explain that a Pig Book is a book having reference to pigs. 
We give it this title because it sounds more polite than 
“‘ Pigs I have met.” As most people draw just as well with 
their eyes closed as open, the inflexible ruie of the Pig 








Book is that the artist shall close his or her eyes, draw a 
pig on one of the pages, and lift the pencil before putting 
in (or out, as the case may be) the eye of the pig. The 
artist then signs in order to fix the responsibility. 

Some people can draw a pig, and most people think they 
can. 

The line at the head of the title-page is for the use of the 
owner, sothat the page may read, “ Mrs. Porkington’s Pig 
Book,” or “ Chanticleer Hall Pig Book,” so to speak, as 
the case may be.—A. PicGce. 





























Each page contains humorous Sketches of Pigs, and is embellished with 
appropriate Literary Quotations from Homer to ‘ Gorgon Graham.” 


London: DEAN & SON, Ltd., 160a Fleet St., E.C. 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


Ready December I1 


Shakespeare’s Poems 
and the Play of Pericles 


Colloty pe facsimiles of the earlie:t editions of that portion of Shakespeare's work 
which was not included in the First Folio. With Introductions and Bibliography 
By Sidney Lee. 
VENUS AND ADONIS—LUCRECE—THE PASSIONATE PILGRIM—THE 
SONNEIS—PERICLES 


In sets of Five Volumes 
(The volumes are not sold separately) 


(a) In real vellum, with kid leather ties . i £6 5s. net. 

(6) In paper boards imitating vellum, with ties £3 10s. net. 
In a Single Volume 

() inrough calf. ‘ Set ee OR ae £4 4s. net 

(d) Inpaperboards. . . £3 3s. net 


The number of copies printed is 1000, and if an co ies remai Id aft li- 
cation the prices will be raised. a et ae 

*,° These reproductions form a supplement to the facsimile of the First Folio issued 
by the Oxford University Press in 1902, and they complete the presentation of Shake- 
peare’s writings in their most authentic shape. 





Now Ready: Volumes XIII, XIV, and XV. 
The Letters of Horace 
Walpole 


Chronologically arranged and edited, with notes by 
Mrs. Paget Toynbee 


This edition contains OVER 4oo LETTERS not included in any other collection, 
and 58 photogravure portraits. The notes, except those written by Walpole himself, 
have been compiled anew by Mrs. Toynbee. With the assistance of the Rev. Andrew 
Clark, Mr. C, F. Bell, and other scholars, exhaustive analytical indexes of Persons, 


Places, aud Subjects, including matters of Art and Art Criticism, have been compiled. 


The final volume, containing 


Fs ee The Indexes 
wi issued on AY, DECEMBER 11 next, on which date the subscripti 
list will be closed and the full prices charged. 7 sceailicinciindn 














Prices on 
For the Complete Work | oes poy 
| , (Die 11) 
Crown 8vo, on ordinary paper (16 vols.), cloth £4 net 
rr _ Cog Oxford India paper (8 double rene 
vols,), clot ; : ; a % ; . | £5 4s. net | 2616s. 
Demy 8vo, on handmade paper (limited edition, | — 
16 vols.), cloth . ‘ ‘ : okt 4 . | 812 net £16 net 





f . . *.* _ ¥ . . — 
hytong edition—of which some copies may still be procured—26o sets have 





Ready Immediately 


Lives of the English Poets 


By SAMUEL JOHNSON, LL.D. Edited by GEORGE BIRKBECK . 
With brief memoir of Dr. Birkbeck Hill, by his nephew, HAROLD SPENGER 
SCOTT, M.A. Three vols., 8vo, cloth, £1 16s. net ; leather back, £2 2s. net. 
Other Johnson Volumes, edited by Dr. Birkbeck Hill, 
uniform in size and binding with the “Lives” 


- Cloth, net | — 











BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON. 6 Vols 2 

: . 2 2s. 
JOHNSON’S LETTERS. 2 Vols. . ‘ . £1 18. a = 
JOHNSONIAN MISCELLANIES. 2 Vols. . £1 1s. 21 4s. 





The Oxford History of Music 
Edited by W. H. Hadow 


IN SIX VOLUMES 
me Now Keady, completing the Work 
ol. Il. The Polyphonic Period, Part II, by H. E. Wooldrid 
Vol. VI The Romantic Period, by E. Dannrenther. ew 
ul December 31 these vols. can be purchased together fcr 15s. net, and set 
of the entire work for 15s. net. After Decembe th ines Wil bo kan. ont 
per velome aad £4 ioe 43 a, oy r 31 the prices will be rss. net 





PROSPECTUSES POST FREE ON APPLICATION 
OF ALL BOOKSELLERS 


; Lonpon : HENRY FROWDE, 
Oxford University Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


VOL. IV. NOW READY. 


A History of Modern England. 
By HERBERT PAUL. 


In 5 Vols. Vol. IV., 1875-85. 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 
*,* Previously published, Vols, I.-III. 8s. 6d. net each. 


VOLUME V. JUST PUBLISHED. 


A History of English Poetry 


By W. J. COURTHOPE, C.B., M.A., D,Litt., LL.D., late Professor of 

Poetry in the University of Oxford. Vol. V.—The Constitutional Compro- 

mise of the 18th Century—Effects of the Classical Renaissance, its Zenith 
and Decline; the Early Romantic Renaissance. 8vo, 10s. net. 


*.* Previously published, Vols. I.-IV., ros, net each. 


CHEAPER RE-ISSUE. 


ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON 


A Memoir by his Son, HALLAM, LORD TENNYSON, late Governor- 
General of Australia. With Portrait and Facsimiles. 
Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 


CHEAPER EDITION READY NEXT TUESDAY, 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
BROOKE FOSS WESTCOTT, D.D., D.c.L. 


By his Son, ARTHUR WESTCOTT. 
Abridged Edition. Extra crown 8vo, 8s. 6d, net. 














Recollections. 
By WILLIAM O'BRIEN,M.P. With Photogravure Portraits. 8vo, 
14s. net. [ Zuesday. 





NEW BOOK BY LORD AVEBURY. 


Notes on the Life-History of British 
Flowering Plants. 
By LORD AVEBURY. Illustrated. 8vo, 15s. net. 


Studies in Architecture. 
By REGINALD BLOMFIELD, A.R.A., F.S.A., M.A. With Illus- 
trations. 8vo, ros. net. 


By RUDYARD KIPLING. 
The Army of a Dream. 


Reprinted from “ Traffics and Discoveries.”” Crown 8vo, sewed, 6d. ret. 


[ 7uesday. 











EvENING STANDARD AND ST. JAMES’s GAZETTE, 


K | PPS ‘In every sense the best of good reading,” 
s Woke tp. 
BY ‘“* The whole book is highly entertaining.”’ 
OBSERVER. 


“ The interest and humour never flag.” 
DaiLy GRAPHIC. 
“A fine piece of work.’’ 
Daity MAIL. 
“The readers of this engrossing story will be 
innumerable.” 


H. G. WELLS. 


Author of ‘‘ Love 
and Mr. Lewisham.” 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
THE CRANFORD SERIES—New Volume. 
Thackeray’s Esmond. 


With an Introduction by AUSTIN DOBSON, and Illustrations by 
HUGH THOMSON. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 6s. 


By the late CANON AINGER. 


Lectures and Essays. 
By ALFRED AINGER, M.A., LL.D. 








2 vols., crown 8vo, 15s. net. 








New Book by the Author of “ The Faith of a Christian.” 


Conversations with Christ. 
A BIOGRAPHICAL STUDY. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 





ENGLISH MEN OF ACTION.—New Vol. 


Captain John Smith. 


By A. G. BRADLEY. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 





Macmillan's New Illustrated Catalogue Post Free on Application. 





MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 
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Mr. Murray’s New Books. 


NEW AND BEAUTIFUL COLOUR BOOK. 
THE HICH ROAD OF EMPIRE. Water- 


Colour and Pen-and-Ink Sketches made in India. 
By A. H. HALLAM Murray. Dedicated by 
— permission to H.R.H. the Princess of 
ales. With 47 Coloured Plates. Medium 8vo, 
ats. net (also a Limited Edition on Large Paper 
at £2 2s net). 

This is a companion volume to Mr. HALLAM 
Murray’s “On the Old Road through France to 

Florence,” which met with great success last year. 


FURTHER MEMOIRS OF THE WHIC PARTY, 
1807-1821. By Third Lord Holland (1773-1840). 
Edited by LorD STAVORDALE. With Portraits, 
demy 8vo, 18s. net. 

**Lord Holland's writings form one of the most 
admirable running co.nments upon an interesting period 
of history that a politician has ever left behind him. 
These Memoirs are admirably written and they abound 
in wise sayings, keen observations of character, and 
many flashes of wit and epigram.”—WESTMINSTER 
GAZETTE. 


THE MILITARY LIFE OF H.R.H. THE DUKE 
OF CAMBRIDGE, By CoLONEL WILLOUGHBY 
VERNER. Assisted by Captain ERASMUS DARWIN 
PARKER. With Portraits, 2 vols, medium 8vo, 36s. 
net. 

‘* The illusions of the vulgar crowd as to the Duke 
have been scattered we hope for ever by these pages ; in 
them, too, the vaiue the Army placed upon him is shown 
to have been justified. We congratulate the authors on 
the manner in which they have accomplished their task, 
and send our hearty good wishrs after the volumes they 
have launched.”"—SATURDAY REVIEW. 


AUTOBIOCRAPHY OF SAMUEL SMILES. 
Edited By THomMAS MACKAY. With Portraits. 
Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 

‘* Dr. Smiles relates the story of his life with the grace 
and charm which are notable features of the numerous 
works he has given to the world . . . always an enter- 
taining and instructive combination.’—BIRMINGHAM 
Post. 


A NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE 
HOUSE OF QUIET.” 


THE THREAD OF COLD. 


8s. net. 


TRANSVAAL PROBLEMS : Some Notes on 


Current Politics. By LIONEL PHILLIPs. Demy 
8vo, ras. net. 


THE FIRST VOLUMES OF THE INDIAN 
RECORD SERIES. 
Published tor the Government of India. 


BENCAL IN 1756-57. A Selection of Pub- 
lic and Private Papers dealing with the Affairs of 
the British in Bengal during the Reign of Siraj- 
Uddaula. Edited, with Notes and an Historical 
Introduction, by S. C. HILL, late Officer in Charge 
ofthe Records of the Government of India, 3 vols., 
demy 8vo, 12s. net each vol. 


CLOUD STUDIES By Artuur W. CLaypEn. 


With Illustrations. Square demy 8vo, ras, net. 


THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER. Books 9-16. 
Translated into English Verse. By J. W. MACKAIL, 
Author of ‘‘ Latin Literature.” Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
Books 1-8—Already published. Crown 8vo, §s. net. 


Square demy 8vo, 


THE CHILDHOOD OF FICTION; or, Folk 
Tales and Primitive Thought. By the Rev. J. A. 
MacCuLLocn. Demy 8vo, ras_ net. 

This is a remarkable and learned work giving the 
origins of myths, fairy tales, and traditions in all parts 
of the world ; grouping them under certain classes, and 
tracing them to their sources. Of all the familiar fairy 
tales there is probably not one which is not described 
and traced in these pages. 


NEW 6s. NOVEL. 


THE RED-HAIRED WOMAN. Hier 


biography. By Miss Louise KENNY. 


Auto- 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE Street, W. 











CHATTO & WINDUS'S NEW BOOKS 


Just Reapy. 


LIFE IN MOROCCO. 


By BUDGETT MEAKIN. 


Author of “The Land of the Moors.” 
lilusrrations. 


Demy 8vo, cloth. ras. 6d. net. 


With 24 full-page 


HIS work, which is written in a popular 
style, presents largely in attractive narra- 
tive rather than in expository from pen pictures 
of the Berber life, the material for which was 
gathered during a residence in the country of 
over ten years’ length. In addition, there are 
chapters dealing with the character and history 
of the people, and also with the present political 
situation as viewed from the Moorish stand- 
point. 
A HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES 
from 1807 to the Accession of King Edward VII. 


By Justin McCartuy. 2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth, 24s. 
“* An admirable and impressive survey.” —Standard. 


THUNDER AND LICHTNING. By 


Camitte FLAmMmarion. Translated by WALTER 
Mostyn. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 


AT THE DAWN OF A NEW REICN: 
a of Modern Russia. By S. Srepniak. 
Third Impression. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


E LIFE OF LAURENCE STERNE, 


| Percy FirzcGeratp. With a Mezzotint Por- 
trait. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE 


ST. MARTIN'S LIBRARY 


ELEVEN NEW VOLUMES. 


Pott 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net each ; 
leather, gilt edges, 3s. net each. 


MACAULAY’S 


JUSTIN MoCARTHY’S 
THE REIGN OF QUEEN ANNE, 


in r vol. 


and 


A HISTORY OF OUR 
on ee Accession of Queen Victoria to 1897, in 
3 vols. 





Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. each. 
ESSAYS OF TRAVEL, By R. L. 


STEVENSON. 

TALES AND FANTASIES. By R. L. 
STEVENSON. 

THE ART OF WRITING, ByR. L. 
STEVENSON. 


PRAYERS WRITTEN AT VAILIMA 
by R. L. Stevenson. 
net ; leather, 2s. net. 

*“ Will appeal to all his admirers, for they present the 
essence of the man.” —ACADEMY. 


DR. GEORGE MACDONALD'S 
WORKS OF FANCY AND IMAGINATION, 
In t2 vols., 16mo, cloth gilt. in case, 21s. ; 
or separately, Grolier cloth, 2s. 6d. each: 
*,* A New Issue of these ro volumes is just ready, 
uniform with “The Pocket R.L.S.” Cloth, gilt top, 2s 
net each ; leather, gilt top, 3s. net each. 


MACDONALD. 
128. 


London: Chatto & Windus, 444 St. Martin's Lane, W.C, 


2 vols., crown 8vo, buckram, 





HISTORY OF ENGLAND, in 5 vols.- 
an . 


A HISTORY OF THE FOUR: 
GEORGES and of WILLIAM IV.,, im vols. ;) 


TIMES: 


Post 8vo, half-cloth, rs. 


POETICAL WORKS OF GEORGE. 











Five Pounds 


for an 


Epigram. 





A £5 Prize is offered by 
Mr. T. Fisher Unwin for 
the best Epigram on the 
£100 Prize Novel, “Saints 
in Society.” Mr. Unwin's 
decision will be final, and he 
will be at liberty to publish 
any of the epigrams. Address 
not later than December II, 
“Epigram” (Ac), Hl, Pater 
noster Buildings, London’ 
E.C. 








A Queen of 
Napoleon's Court. 


By CATHERINE BEARNE. 
Illustrated. Second Edition, 10s. 6d, 


“As fine a picture of Parisian 
Society during the Revolution as 
can be fiund anywhere.” 

—Daily Telegraph. 














Somerset House, 
Past and Present. 


By-R. NEEDHAM & A. WEBSTER. 
With 57 Illustrations. 1 Vol., 21s. 


For two centuries Somerset House was 
the home of Queens and Princesses, 
and acentre of English social life, It 
has passed through greater vicissitudes 
than almost any other secular edifice. 
The authors give a continuous record 
of its history from its foundation in 1547 
to the present day. 








The Nature and 
Origin of 
Living Matter. 


By H. CHARLTON BASTIAN, 
M.A., M.D., F.R.S.,-P.L.S, 
With 76 Illustrations. 1 Vol. 

12s. 6d. net. 


The author, so far from regarding 
Spontaneous Generation as a myt 
holds that from the earliest stages of 
Earth’s history up to the present time, 
new beginnings of simplest forms of the 
life have been constantly taking place. 
Dr. Bastian’s conclusions are the result 
of many years of research. 





T. FISHER UNWIN, London. 
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THE LITERARY WEEK 


THERE has been a Gentleman’s Magazine ever since 1731, 
when Edward Cave, printer, of St. John’s Gate, Clerken- 
well, founded a paper intended to rescue from oblivion the 
best things in the ephemeral Press of the day. The 
magazine, edited from its very start by “‘ Sylvanus Urban,” 
soon made its mark (by 1738 it had twenty imitators) 
and enlarged its scope. As early as 1734 Samuel Johnson 
wrote to the proprietor suggesting that modern wit and 
humour might well be supplemented by a literary article, 
which he offered to write. Cave’s reply is not known; 
but two years later we find Johnson advertising his school 
at Lichfield in the magazine, and a copy of Latin elegiacs 
addressed ‘‘ Ad Sylvanum Urbanum,” which also appeared 
in 1736, is probably from his hand. The alcaics of March 
1738 and Johnson’s subsequent close connection with Cave 
and with the magazine are well kuown. 


Cave was probably the first editor (if he may be called 
so) who started competitions. He offered in 1734 £50 for 
a poem—and attracted nowriter of note. In 1735 his offer 
was a first prize of {ro only, with volumes of sermons as 
second, third and fourth prizes. But the great work which 
the Gentleman’s Magazine achieved was the reporting of 
Parliamentary Debates. It was illegal to do so, and 
Cave got into trouble more than once, particularly 
over the Lovat trial in 1747. But he held to his illegal 
practices for many years. Concealed in the House or in 
the Strangers’ Gallery, he and his lieutenant Guthrie and 
others would make notes, and retire afterwards to compare 
them and have them written up. When prohibited from 
reporting the proceedings openly, he published the “ De- 
bates in the Senate of Lilliput,” much as the London gave 
Latin names to the speakers in the House and pretended 
to be telling of ancient Rome. In 1743 Guthrie was dis- 
missed and Johnson took his place. How Johnson did 
the work is notorious: he invented the speeches. 


It would take too long to follow the magazine through 
all its long history. To Cave succeeded David Henry and 
Richard Cave; the name of Newbery first appears in 1767, 
and then comes John Nichols. The price of the magazine 
kept rising and its size and scope increasing. It prided 
itself on its obituary notices, its antiquarian research, its 
medical prescriptions and so forth. The Correspondence of 
Sylvanus Urban was a fine field for the expression of 
amateur opinion. Werecall Praed’slinesin ‘‘ The Vicar” : 


“ He wrote, too, in a quiet way, 
Small treatises, and smaller verses ; 
And sage remarks on chalk and clay 
And hints to noble lords and nurses ; 
True histories of last year’s ghost, 
Lines to a ringlet or a turban ; 
And trifles to the Morning Post 
And nothings to Sylvanus Urban.” 





New series followed new series, the antiquarian matter 
growing ever more and more in bulk and relative impor- 
tance, until a change came in the early sixties, when popular 
writers like Dutton Cook appeared in its columns, and 
Henry Kingsley contributed, as a serial story, ‘* Maiden 
Mathilde.” Then in 1868 it came under the editorship of 
Gowing, who was followed in time by Joseph Hatton and 
Mr. Joseph Knight, and became the magazine of general 
interest which has just changed hands. 


We do not know whether Sir Benjamin Stone and his 
camera were at Eynsford, in Kent, last Saturday, but the 
occasion was one just suited to one branch of the great 
work he has carried on, that of making an illustrated 
record of local customs. The publication in parts of a 
selection from his photographs which is now being ex- 
tremely well carried out by Messrs. Cassell, is of rare 
interest in itself, and goes to show, also, how large a store 
of invaluable historical record Sir Benjamin has been 
amassing for the benefit of contemporaries and posterity. 
In such cases as these “ the camera cannot lie,” and every 
one will be able to recall a score of cases in history, local 
or national, in which an absolutely faithful pictorial 
record of the circumstances would have made history not 
only pleasanter to study but more certainly trustworthy. 
It is true that the celebration at Eynsford was the first of 
its kind: it is to become a custom, and is at present only 
an experiment ; but that was true once of every custom in 
the world. It was a good experiment and will become a 
good custom. Taking their ideas from the ‘“ Arbor Day” 
started in America in 1872, the inhabitants planted trees 
along the western side of a main road ; and the trees were 
so arranged that the initial letters of their names taken in 
order spelt the opening lines of “‘ Rabbi Ben Ezra.”” A 
little fanciful, perhaps; and it necessitated a tulip appear- 
ing as a tree; but it was a good work. 


“ The Maske of Flowers,” which is still missing from the 
Gray’s Inn Library, is a small quarto volume of seventeen 
pages. On the first leaf we are told that the Maske was 
“* presented by the Gentlemen of Graies-Inne, at the Court 
of Whitehall, in the Banquetting House, upon Twelfe night 
1613, being the last of the Solemnities and Magnificences 
which were performed at the marriage of the right honour- 
able the Earle of Somerset and the Lady Francis, daughter 
of the Earle of Suffolke, Lord Chamberlaine.” The same 
** Maske ’”’ was again played on July 7, 1887, in honour of the 
late Queen’s Jubilee. The lost copy was published in 1614, 
and was eventually purchased by a barrister, Samuel Kydd, 
who presented it a quarter of a century ago to the Inn of 
which he was a member. It had cost him twenty-five pounds, 
Of the four other copies in existence one is in the Bodleian, 
one belonged to the Roxburgh collection, and two are in 
the British Museum. 


The attempt at making “‘a ghost of Abbotsford”’ will 
robably end with the lady to whom the name was applied, 
This lady, the widow of the Rev. John Carmichael, has 
just died at Edinburgh at the venerable age of eighty-three. 
When a child, she went as a visitor to Abbotsford, and 
losing her way on one occasion, opened the dining-room 
door noiselessly. It so happened that Sir Walter and his 
guests were discussing the question of the possibility of the 
appearance of a departed spirit, and the mysterious opening 
of the door at the moment won for the little girl the name 
of “the ghost of Abbotsford.” 
through life. 


This name she retained 


Another attempt at creating a ghost at Abbotsford was 
doomed to failure. Opposite to the entrance to the library 
there is an arched doorway leading to other rooms. It was 
discovered that by an arrangement of lights the shadow of 
a person under the arch could be thrown on the opposite 
door with weird effect. But Sir Walter, when called upon 
to witness the experiment, did not express approval of it, 
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for a reason that even Lockhart could not guess. Scott’s 
interest in ghosts, however, is notorious, and he liked 
telling ghost stories to his visitors. 


__In the November number of the foremost Danish review, 
Tilskueren, A. Hagensen has an interesting appreciation of 
Ru lyard Kipling. He calls Kipling “ the type of a healthy 
human being, who is moulded by his environment in a 
Strange country amidst a strange civilisation,” who is 
solely concerned with “ things as they are, and whose every 
thought is hammered out of hard reality.” The two 
writers, Hagensen maintains, who have of late years 
aroused the greatest interest, are Nietzsche and Kipling, 
- “both great discoverers; the one explored the realms of 
speculation . . . the other opened up to us a fresh country 
and a newrace.... It is impossible to imaginea greater 
contrast than these two; yet they have this in common: 
their greatness is derived from the East.” Kipling is said 
to possess “‘the typical Anglo-Saxon bent for exagger- 
ation . . . which however is more manly than the Teuton’s 
subtlety and delicate hair-splitting.” Hagensen discovers 
a curious resemblance between Kipling and Walt Whitman : 
“in both cases comradeship is their religion... . Each 
of them glorifies his comrades, that is to say, his own 
race.’ The writer concludes with this comment on the 
well-known passage : 

‘Stand to your work and be wise—certain of sword and pen, 

Who are neither children nor gods, but men in a world of men.” 

‘These are simple words . . . yet up to the present 

none but the Anglo-Saxons have learnt to act upon them.”’ 


The Council of the Royal Meteorological Society have 
awarded the Symons Gold Medal to Lt.-Gen. Sir Richard 
Strachey, R.E,, G.C.S.1., F.R.S., in recognition of the 
valuable work which he has done in connection with 
Meteorological Science. The Medal will be presented at 
the Annual General Meeting of the Society on January 17, 
1906. 

Mr. Charles P. Sisley is resigning the editorship of the 
London Magazine in the new year. 


An interesting exhibition of modern printed books is 
being held in the Kunsthalle at Bremen. The place of 
honour is given to the English presses, which are represented 
by a hundred books and placed immediately after a few 
specimens of the earliest age of printing. All the chief 
books of the Kelmscott, Vale, Eragny, Athendene, Doves 
and Essex House presses are there, and the introduction to 
the catalogue explains how William Morris went back, to 
escape from false traditions, to the pure source of the craft 
of printing at its best, and taught by precept and example 
how the type itself must determine the proportions of the 
page and the “— of the illustrations and ornaments. A 
few American, French and Belgian books are exhibited, 
and, of course, a much larger number of German books, 
especially from the official presses at Berlin and Vienna 
and the enterprising Inselverlag at Leipsic, which is asso- 
ciated, more than any other firm of publishers in Germany, 
with the reform of printing. 


The English part of the catalogue contains some enter- 
taining misprints, of which the following are the gems: 
“Roots of the Mats’’ and “Hopes and Jears of Art” 
(both by William Morris). and ‘‘ 123. Ecclesiastes and the 
Song of Shannon, Vale Press, London, 1902.” But these 
efforts are far surpassed by the German second-hand book- 
seller who, in a recent catalogue, described the binding of 
a certain book as “ pigskin with shudders.” 


The death is announced of M. Georges Charpentier, the 
well-known Paris publisher. It was his house that first 
published the novel in the one-volume form at three and a 
half francs a volume, The idea of the originators of this 





scheme was to produce a book that was cheaper and con- 
tained more printed matter than heretofore, and the volume 
of three hundred and fifty pages or twelve thousand 
lines seemed to be the very thing that theyrequired. There 
is no doubt that the convenient size of the books thus 
issued contributed greatly to the enormous sale of French 
literature in Europe during the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century. And yet French publishers are asking 
themselves whether another reform is not required, 
and whether it would not be wise to follow the former 
English system of a first issue of three volumes, then 
of a one-volume edition at six shillings, and finally of a 
cheap sixpenny edition. The daily paper and the maga- 
zine make times hard for the publisher in France. 


An important step has been taken at Rome in the 
establishing of a permanent theatre (Teatro Stabile). 
The use of such a term implies a theatre and Company 
which are fixtures in the capital and entertain proposals 
to perform in any of the other towns in the kingdom. 
The object of this theatre is to give representations— 
always in Italian—of plays of other nations, and it need 
hardly be added that the selection is confined to pieces 
which are of recognised merit. The theatre will be open 
{rom December 1 next to Lent, and English people will 
be proud to think that the piece chosen for the night of 
inauguration is Shakespeare’s Julius Cesar. The muse-en- 
scéne promises to be beautiful, so that as the Giornale 
d'Italia says: ‘‘ Rome will at last see Rome on the stage.” 
The list of authors, both foreign and national, includes 
such names as A‘schylus, Plautus, Shakespeare, Alfieri, 
Goldoni, Beaumarchais, Daudet, Schiller, Oscar Wilde, 
Marco Praga, Cervantes, Calderon, and many others. The 
theatre chosen for this object is the Teatro Argentina, and 
numerous alterations and improvements are being carried 
on to make it in every way as beautiful, and comfortable, 
and workmanlike, as possible. A striking feature of the 
Teatro Stabile will be the attempt to adapt dialect-plays, 
Venetian, Milanese, Neapolitan, etc., into Italian. Nearly 
all these plays are comedies; they abound in well nigh 
every province in the peninsula; and they rank high for 
wit, humour and originality. The scheme of this theatre— 
started by the Count of San Martino—has met with the 
utmost support and encouragement from every class. 





Another sensible measure adopted in Rome has been 
that of forbidding ladies to keep on their hats in theatres. 
No hat is to be allowed to be worn in the stalls or galleries, 
though in the boxes ladies may still if they choose carry on 
their heads those erections which for size and inconvenience 
have rarely been equalled. 


A notable feature of the sale of books belonging to the 
late Mr. Francis Fry, the well-known bibliographer, 
which Messrs. Puttick and Simpson are to conduct on 
December 4 and 5, is the number of rare and early Bibles 
which it includes. Of Latin copies we have the very scarce 
and finely printed edition which came from the press of 
Richel, Basil, in 1475, and a fine and perfect copy of the 
first Bible printed at Venice, also in 1475. We have also 
the first Bible printed at Nuremberg, 1483 (the Ashburn- 
ham copy realised {59), the first Swedish Bible, 1540-41, 
the so-called “Bug” Bible, 1549 (Mr. Dunn Gardner's 
copy brought £55), the first Danish Bible, 1550, the first 
edition of the Bible in Polish, 1561, the first edition of the 
Bible in Welsh, 1588, and a very fine copy of the first 
edition of the entire Scriptures in the Romansch language, 
1679. Amongst the other books to be sold are Pliny’s 
“Natural History,” first printed at Rome, 1470, a first 
edition of ‘‘ Paradise Regained,” 1671; ‘‘ The Mirror of 
Alchimy,” by Roger Bacon, first edition, 1597; and David 
Carey’s ‘* Life in Paris,” in the original twenty-one parts, 
with all the wrappers, large paper, and, of course, a first 
edition. A copy sold in 1900 for £58 Ios. 
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LITERATURE 
JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE 
Life of Froude. (Pitman, 16s. net.) 


Mr. HERBERT PAUL has not, in this book, attempted the 
conventional biography. Froude, like Thackeray, did not 
wish his Life to be published, and far from preserving 
his letters with the assiduity shown by many celebrated 
people, he made a bonfire of them before he died. Instead 
of a conventional biography, therefore, Mr. Paul had 
to write something more in the nature of a study. 
But he was fortunate in obtaining the assistance of those 
best able to give it, and in his preface he acknowledges 
his obligation to Miss Margaret Froude for letters, facts, 
and dates. Froude’s niece—who writes under the name of 
Lucas Malet—Lady Margaret Cecil, Sir James Sanderson, 
and others have given him assistance, while he has drawn 
liberally upon the “‘ Table Talk of Shirley.” The result 
is a book that from beginning to end is always attractive, 
although, for our part, we feel that the biographer has 
given too much attention to the controversies in which 
Froude was engaged. 

Mr. Herbert Paul is in his most serious mood when 
dealing with the long conflict between Freeman and 
Froude. As far as can be judged by one who takes the 
facts as they stand and does not pretend to know what 
happened in the inner circles of journalism forty years 
ago, it would appear that Freeman was something in the 
way of a “find” to that keenest and most enterprising of 
all journalists, Douglas Cook. In the days when the 
Saturday Review was nicknamed the ‘‘ Saturday Reviler,” 
he discovered a contributor who could write as slash- 
ing an article as Captain Shandon himself; and for at least 
twenty years, Freeman carried on a game of what he 
himself called “ belabouring Froude,” with consequences 
that have not enhanced his reputation. Froude was 
undoubtedly the finer scholar, and the more learned 
historian too, but not even Mr. Herbert Paul’s enthusiastic 
advocacy can acquit him of a certain amount of careless- 
ness. In discussing the incidents of the quarrel between 
the two writers Mr. Paul attempts to defend Froude on 
every count of the indictment, but when we come toa later 
point in the historian’s career, the case is given away. On 
p- 406 will be found this passage: 


“The weak point of Froude’s ‘ Erasmus’ is the inaccuracy of its 
verbal scholarship, ‘Sir,’ said Dr. Johnson of a loose scholar, ‘he 
makes out the Latin from the meaning, not the meaning from the 
Latin.’ This biting sarcasm would be inapplicable to Froude, who 
knew the dead languages, as they are called, well enough to read them 
with ease and enjoyment. But he took in the general sense of a pas- 
sage so quickly that he did not always, even in translating, stop to 
consider the precise significance of every word. Literal conformity 
with the original text is, of course, not possible or desirable in a para- 
phrase. What Froude did not sufficiently consider was the difference 
between the translation and the translator himself, who cannot para- 
phrase properly unless he renders literally in his own mind. Froude 
gave abundant proof of his good faith by quoting in notes some of the 
very passages which are incorrectly rendered above.” 


This gave Freeman just the opening that was required 
by the old style of Saturday Reviewer. Given a few 
undeniable errors, the slashing article can be very easily 
concocted. But the old proverb says: “He laughs best 
who laughs last,” and time has shown that Freeman 
failed entirely to appreciate not only the scholarship, but 
also the fine understanding of his adversary, whose work 
Stands out to-day as that of one of the English historians 
of whom we are most proud. Froude’s triumph was 
complete when, on the death of Freeman, he was appointed 
to succeed him as Regius Professor of Modern History at 
Oxford. 

The other great controversy was that over the biography 
of Thomas Carlyle. Here, again, we think Mr. Herbert 
Paul's energy has been more or less wasted. After the 
famous biography came ut, there was a faction, or rather a 
combination of factions, which aled it most strenuously 


By Hersert Pavt, 





and managed to obtain the ear of that public which gossips 
about great men, but does not read their works. They 
managed for a time to impress this public with the idea 
that Froude had been something of a traitor to his friend, 
and that the Life was little more than a great washing of 
dirty linen in public. But all that was more than twenty 
years ago, and critical opinion is now unanimous in holding 
that this biography is one of the very best in the English 
language. There may be some argument or controversy 
on the prudence of introducing the public to an intimate 
view of the private life of a great man. The vulgarian in- 
stinctively fastens on any little defect, just as a captious 
critic will fasten on a misplaced comma when he has not 
intelligence enough to follow the argument of his author. 
But those who read for comfort, and instruction, and 
consolation, know very well that if any man—even the 
best of men—be portrayed with no cloak drawn over 
his failings, but exactly and truly as he is, his defects 
will be as apparent as those of Carlyle. It is safe to say 
that no reader with an ingenuous and open mind can 
rise from the perusal of the biography without loving 
Carlyle more than ever, and being himself the better for 
having read it. In fact, the whole philosophy of Carlyle 
is blended so adroitly with the facts of his life that when we 
have read Froude we have gained the essence of Carlyle’s 
hilosophy more assuredly than if we had struggled pain- 
ully through all those Works of his which, of themselves, 
would fill a large book-case. As time passes, these contro- 
versies will become dim and indistinct, and Froude, escaped 
from the glamour of prejudice, will stand on his own merits 
as a writer. To him, in this respect, Mr. Paul does 
ample justice. If we have a fault to find with the 
biographer, it lies perhaps in an excess of zeal. He 
describes Froude, in his handling of English, as an apt 

upil of Newman, with the same ease, grace and elasticity, 
and then follows this eloquent eulogium : 


‘“‘ Froude, like Newman, can pass from racy, colloquial vernacular, 
the talk of educated men who understand each other, to heights of 
genuine eloquence, where the resources of our grand old English 
tongue are drawn out to the full. His vocabulary was large and 
various. He was familiar with every device of rhetoric. He could 
play with every pipe in the language, and sound what stop he pleased. 
Oxford men used totalk very much in those days, and have talked 
more or less ever since, about the Oriel style. Perhaps the best 
example of it is Church, the accomplished Dean of St. Paul’s, Church 
does not rival Froude or Newman at their best. But he rever, as 
they sometimes do, falls into loose and slipshod writing. He was the 
fine flower of the old Oxford education, growing in hedged gardens, 
sheltered from the winds of Heaven, such as Catullus painted in ever- 
lasting colours long centuries since. Froude was a man of the world, 
who knew the classics, and the minds of men, and cities, and govern- 
ments, and the various races which make up the medley of the universe. 
He wrote for the multitude who read books for relaxation, who want 
to have their facts clearly stated, and their thinking done for them. 
He satisfied all their requirements, and yet he expressed himself with 
the natural eloquence of a fastidious scholar. Lucky indeed were the 
editors who could obtain the services of such a reviewer,and he was 
fortunate in being able to recommend with power the poetry of his 
friend, Matthew Arnold.”’ 


As we have said, the praise is somewhat excessive, but 
the fault is one which may be pardoned in the biographer, 
who would be unfitted for his task unless he had a 
partiality for his subject. Froude was not only inexact, 
but more than a little given to distortion of facts for 
dramatic effect—not consciously, but simply because this 
was the outcome of his temperament. In his attempts at 
fiction he displayed a lack of creative imagination and of 
insight into character that would induce us to reconsider 
his Short Studies very carefully; but that he could 
write, and write well, is the important question, and his 
life, on the whole, was a fine and beautiful one. He was 
Devonian to the core, a lover of horse and hound, and 
one who could wield a fishing-rod or gun as well as the 
pen. Never did he lose his sympathy with manly outdoor 
pursuits, while within doors he was ever one of the most 
charming of conversationalists. His life was mainly that 
of a man of letters, but it was strenuously lived; and, as 
Mr. Paul has described it, it forms an attractive and 
agreeable study. 
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MAT PRIOR 


Poems on Several Occasions. By Matruew Prior. The Text 
edited by A. R. Watier, M.A. (Cambridge University 
Press, 4s. 6d. net.) 


THERE is much in the works of Matthew Prior which has 
but an archeological interest. The poet did not disdain the 
fashion of the hour. He was content that his verses should 
be @ la mode. Hecomposed odes, because other poets com- 
posed them. He was insincere, because he knew that the 
several occasions, which inspired his muse, did not exact 
a verbal accuracy. When he flattered, he flattered with a 
splendid carelessness, as one fully conscious that he was 
not on his oath. In fact, no man that ever took penin 
hand has paid more absurd compliments than he. Witha 
sort of jealousy he protested against Boileau’s adulation of 
Louis XIV. : 


‘* When once the Poet's Honour ceases, 
From Reason far his Transports rove : 

And Boileau, for eight hundred Pieces, 

Makes Louis take the wall of Jove." 


We know not what Matthew Prior got for his pains, but we 
do know that in the contest of flattery Boileau lagged 
far behind him. His lines upon “Seeing the Duke of 
Ormond's Picture at Sir Godfrey Kneller’s” are well 
enough as a compliment, and they, compared with the 
worst, are distinguished by a sort of subtlety: 


“O Kneller, could thy Shades and Lights express 
The perfect Hero in that glorious Dress ; 
Ages to come might Ormond's Picture know ; 
And Palms for Thee beneath his Laurels grow ; 
In Spight of Time Thy Work might ever shine ; 
Nor Homer's Colors last so longas thine,” 


That is one for Homer, two for Ormond, and nothing for 
Kneller. But even the extravagance of this tribute pales 
to nothingness beside the adulation lavished upon Queen 
Anne. We know not where in literature to match the lines 
which follow, written when Harley was wounded by 
Guiscard : 


“Mean Time Thy Pain is gracious ANNa's Care: 
Our Queen, our Saint, with sacrificing Breath 
Softens thy Anguish: In Her pow’rful Pray’r 
She pleads Thy Service, and forbids Thy Death.’ 


That is flattery carried to the power of infinity. The idea 
that the Queen’s “‘ powerful prayer” should forbid the 
death of her subject is colossal in its impudence and blas- 
phemy, and, having found this conceit, Prior might have 
extended a kindly tolerance to Boileau. Even if Louis did 
take the wall of Jove, he did not interfere with what the 
god ordained. 

But to pay compliments was not the end of Prior’s 
ambition. When we have cut away his fantastic exaggera- 
tions we shall find not a little that is admirable. And first 
it must be said that no writer of verses ever found a style 
better adapted to what he would have called his Muse. 
He wrote with tireless facility and with a “ numerousness,”’ 
if we may use an ugly word, which never palls. Johnson, 
who is not quite fair to Prior, declares that his verses 
“always roll, but they seldom flow.” If the distinction 
implies a reproach, we cannot agree with Johnson. Flow 
—that is precisely what Prior’s verses always do. No 
writer was ever more fluent and fluid. We do not suppose 
for a moment that his best works were easy to write, but 
how easy they are to read! There is an air of well-bred 
elegance in them, which we are sure belonged to the man 
himself. ‘‘ Hudibras”’ is the work which, after the Classics, 
had the profoundest influence on him. But compare 
“Alma” with its original, and note the difference. 
" Hudibras ” is, of course, incomparably the greater work ; 
that need not be said. But “ Hudibras” rolls magnifi- 
cently if you will, and “ Alma” flows always, like a placid, 
well-ordered stream. Moreover, Prior was a master of the 





conte,as La Fontaine knewit. ‘“‘ Hans Carvel” and “ Paulo 
Purganti,” which Johnson thought fit for a lady’s table, 
are the perfection of easy narrative. The Milesian tale 
has never been told with a lighter, happier touch. Never- 
theless, the Milesian story, even in the hands of the 
master, is not poetry, and, though we may highly esteem 
the wit and daintiness of Prior’s work, we cannot admit 
that he wears the bays. With one exception Johnson’s 
summing up may be accepted. ‘‘ He has every thing by 

urchase, and nothing by gift,” writes the Doctor; “he 
had no nightly visitations of the Muse, no infusions of sen- 


timent or felicities of fancy.” No, he had no nightly 


visitations; he had no infusions of sentiment. But 
felicity of fancy was his, whenever he took up his pen to 
write. There was in his composition much of Horace, 


much also of the minor Greek poets. And if he attained 
his effects by study, the study was in no way thrown 
away. The famous lines, which he perversely calls an 
‘*Ode,” show the lightness and delicacy of his talent : 


‘The Merchant, to secure his Treasure, 
Conveys it in a borrow’d Name; 
Euphelia serves to grace my Measure; 
But Cloe is my real Flame. 


‘My softest Verse, my darling Lyre 
Upon Euphelia’s Toylet lay 5 
When Cloe noted her Desire, 
That I should sing, that I should play. 


“My Lyre I tune, my Voice I raise ; 
But with my Numbers mix my Sighs: 
And whilst I sing Euphelia’s Praise, 
I fix my Soul in Cloe’s Eyes, . 


‘* Fair Cloe blush’d ; Euphelia frown’d : 
I sung and gazed: I play’d and trembl'd: 
And Venus to the Loves around 
Remark’d, how ill We all dissembl’d.” 


Here is not the material of passion. It is all gay, unfeeling, 
superficial. But it possesses that fine quality, felicity of 
fancy, which Doctor Johnson most unjustly denied the 
author. 

Prior’s life was like his verse, for the most part felicitous 
and debonair. Of humble birth, he won by his own merits 
a sound education and a distinguished position. He was 
sent on embassies, and made himself acceptable to kings 
and queens. Anne accepted his flattery without disdain, 
and Louis XIV., the patron of Boileau, listened to him with 
attention. When he fell upon evil days an edition of his 
verses brought him £4000, and Harley added an equal sum 
for the purchase of an estate. Such a mancould have been 
happy only in august circumstances. It is easy to see that 
the elegant trappings of life were a first necessity to him. 
But Johnson wr no more than the truth, when 
he said that “ the v long retains the scent which it 
first receives.’’ Prior tired of the pomposity of his Muse 
and of the grandeur of his life, and in sheer boredom was 
“willing to descend from the dignity of the poet and the 
statesman to the low delights of mean company.” Thus he 
proved his humanity, and if only his Cloe were a “drab”’, 
his verses might have for us another and a deeper meaning. 
However, whether Johnson spoke truth or not, Mat 
Prior’s verses will be read with pleasure so long as gaiety 
and fancy hold sway in the world. 

As for Mr. Waller’s edition, that cannot be too highly 
praised. It is arranged on the soundest principle, and 
presents a text which is above and beyond reproach. 
Handsome to look at, convenient to hold, the reprints 
issued by the Cambridge University Press are a credit to 
all those who are concerned in their production. It was 
once a reproach to this and to a kindred institution that 
it profited by the sale of indiscriminate school books. If 
the Cambridge Press persistsin the path it has taken, it 
will free itself from the slightest suspicion and prove to 
the world that it is performing precisely that function for 
which it exists. 
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A CANONICAL WIFE 


Mrs. Fitzherbert and George IV. By W. H. Wirxins, M.A., 
F.S.A. In two volumes, with illustrations. (Longmans, 


36s.) 


Mr. W. H. WILKINs has constituted himself the champion 
of Royal beauty in distress, and thanks to his painstaking 
labours and researches the modern world knows far more 
than it did both of the unhappy Sophia Dorothea, who was 
Consort of George I , and of that British Princess, Caroline 
Matilda, who became the ill-fated Queen of Denmark and 
Norway. In his Life of Mrs. Fitzherbert he has reached a 
higher level, both as regards literary excellence and in the 
interest attaching to his subject. No doubt this is partly 
owing to the fact that his new book contains much hitherto 
unpublished matter. Thanks to the magnanimity of King 
Edward, Mr. Wilkins is able to reproduce the much-dis- 
cussed papers which were placed by Mrs. Fitzherbert’s 
representatives at Coutts’s Bank in 1833. As the vindicator 
of Mrs. Fitzherbert’s fair fame puts it: ‘‘To His Majesty’s 
generous permission is therefore due the fact that the 
honour and virtue of this much misunderstood woman are 
now established beyond doubt, and her memory cleared 
from every shadow or stain.” 

The story cannot but absorb and attract all those 
students of human nature who are concerned with the 
psychology of sentiment. Stripped of the circumstances 
which made the relations of this man and of this woman so 
widely known and discussed, the history of their passion 
would still be profoundly moving and curious, if only as 
throwing light on a singularly complex and yet not unusual 
masculine type. Mr. Wilkins is evidently attracted to the 
character of what we must call, for want of a better name, 
his hero, and he is at great pains to show that Thackeray 
grossly traduced George IV. in his famous description of 
the First Gentleman in Europe. The task of showing 
George IV. as he was, rather than as he appeared to the 
great Victorian novelist and man of heart, who has left so 
imperishable and terrible a picture of him, would have been 
made much easier but for the super-sensitive prudence of 
the Duke of Wellington, who compelled Mrs. Fitzherbert to 
destroy the hundreds of letters written to her by her Royal 
lover and husband. 

Maria Smythe, the woman who was to become the 
canonical, though not the legal, wife of a King of England, 
was the daughter of a baronet and allied to many members 
of the great nobility; but the fact that she was brought up 
a practising member of the Roman Catholic faith had an 
all-important effect on her later life. Her two first 
husbands, Mr. Weld of Lulworth, and Mr. Fitzherbert 
of Swynnerton, did not live long, and at twenty-five 
she found herself for the second time a widow. In 
the enjoyment of a handsome jointure, Mrs. Fitzherbert 
began gradually to make a considerable position for her- 
self in that section of the fashionable world which had 
many close links with theCourt. She became the intimate 
of Georgiana Duchess of Devonshire, and of the famous 
Duchess of Gordon ; and at this period of her life she might 
have made at least one very great marriage. Unfortunately 
chance threw in her path the youthful Prince of Wales, 
who was at that time, in his twenty-second year, probably 
the most fascinating and agreeable Prince in Europe. His 
parents’ very virtues made them unpopular, and the Heir 
Apparent was adored by the populace and admired and 
cherished by that more exclusive circle where he set the 
ton. The Prince always vowed that he fell in love with 
Mrs. Fitzherbert at first sight; and though it is clear that 
she soon became on her side responsive to the feeling she 
Inspired, she seems to have behaved with extraordinary 
= sense, dignity, and discretion. Then followed the 

oyal lover’s supposed attempt at suicide, and the visit 
to Carlton House of Mrs. Fitzherbert, chaperoned by the 
Duchess of Devonshire. The sceptical wits of the day— 
for the story soon became the talk of the town—believed 
that he had been bled and had dabbed the blood about his 





clothes to make him look more interesting in the eyes of 
his beloved. The ruse, if ruse it were, so far succeeded 
that Mrs. Fitzherbert allowed her lover to put a ring on her 
finger in the presence of three of the Prince’s men friends 
and of the Duchess. She immediately left Carlton House, 
and, once out of the Prince’s presence, she seems to have 
realised that the ceremony which she had gone through was 
in no sense binding. The next morning she left for the 
continent. 

Having at last discovered her hiding-place, the Prince 
wrote her the most moving letters, sending so many 
couriers that the suspicions of the French Government 
were excited. In considering the whole story, it must 
never be lost sight of that Mrs. Fitzherbert’s heart was 
itself a traitorin the camp. ‘‘ Wrought upon and fearful, 
she was first induced to promise formally and deliberately 
that she would never marry any other person.” Then 
came the Prince’s proposal—in a letter of thirty-seven 
pages—of a private and canonical, though not (because of 
the Royal Marriage Act) civilly legal ceremony ; and then, 
and not till then, Mrs. Fitzherbert surrendered at discre- 
tion, believing that what was offered her was the type of 
union which would now be called morganatic. 

The marriage took place in the evening of December 15, 
1785, in the bride’s house in Park Street, the celebrant 
being a Church of England clergyman, and the witnesses 
Mrs. Fitzherbert’s uncle, Henry Errington, who gave her 
away, and her brother, Jack Smythe. The Prince of 
Wales wrote out a certificate of marriage with his own 
hand and signed it, it being, of course, also signed by 
Mrs. Fitzherbert, her uncle, and her brother. It was 
handed over to the new-made wife, and is one of the 
documents here published for the first time. Fourteen 
years later, when the Prince was trying to persuade his 
long-suffering wife to return to him—in a letter which 
Mrs. Fitzherbert always kept, and which was one of the 
documents preserved at Coutts’s Bank—he wrote: ‘‘ Thank 
God my witnesses are living, your uncle and your brother, 
besides Harris, whom I shall call upon as having been 
informed by me of every, even the minutest circumstance 
of our marriage.” Small wonder that later Caroline 
Princess of Wales observed, with more truth than refine- 
ment, that “‘the only man with whom I have ever 
committed adultery was Mrs. Fitzherbert’s husband.” 

Only two years had gone by when there fell on the 
unfortunate Mrs. Fitzherbert the first consequence of her 
imprudence and lack of worldly wisdom. Charles James 
Fox, in the most solemn and weighty fashion possible, 
contradicted in the House of Commons the report of the 
marriage of his friend and patron, the Prince of Wales. 
More, when sharply cross-questioned by a member who 
suspected that the whole truth was not being told, he 
reiterated his denial, declaring “the fact not only never 
could have happened legally, but never did happen in any 
way whatsoever.” Further, he solemnly declared that he 
had spoken from direct authority. The story goes that 
Fox, shortly after leaving the House, actually met one of 
the witnesses of the marriage, who informed him how 
serious was the misstatement he had made, In any case, 
no public or private retractation was ever offered by Fox, 
and though the Prince seems to have been much annoyed, 
he tried to treat the matter lightly, taking care, however, 
that the news should only reach Mrs. Fitzherbert from 
himself: ‘ Only conceive, Maria, what Fox did yesterday. 
He went down to the House and denied that you and I 
were man and wife. Did you ever hear of such a thing ?” 
The poor woman made no reply, but she turned pale. 
Had she been as wise as she was conscientious, she would 
there and then have broken with the Prince, and this 
would almost certainly have led to a public avowal of her 
marriage. Instead, however, she consented to allow the 
weight of her anger and distress to fall on Fox, and forgave 
the Prince. That she acted as she did at this critical 
juncture of her married life surely explains her conduct 
after the Prince of Wales’s marriage to Princess Caroline 
of Brunswick, and his formal separation, immediately after 
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the birth of their child, from the Princess of Wales. Mrs. 
Fitzherbert has been severely blamed for renewing her 
relations with her husband after he had, from her point of 
view, committed the most heartless and indefensible 
bigamy. The dates are sufficiently significant. During 
an intrigue with Lady Jersey he separated from Mrs. 
Fitzherbert in June 1794; in April 1795 he married Prin- 
cess Caroline ; in April 1796 he formally separated from her ; 
two months later, in June, he was eagerly trying to renew 
his old relations with Mrs. Fitzherbert, and reminding her 
of her marriage vows! On this occasion Mrs. Fitzherbert 
sought advice from Rome as to her position. There, as 
was to be expected, the validity of her marriage to the 
Prince was fully confirmed, and from the Roman Catholic 
standpoint she was, of course, bound to return to her 
husband at his bidding. 

Concerning the final separation of the Prince Regent, as 
he had then become, and Mrs. Fitzherbert, not even the 
Prince’s apologist, Mr. Wilkins, can make any excuse. The 
principal reason was the Prince’s infatuation for Lady 
Hertford : further—and this is, if possible, a more shameful 
reason—it is clear that the Prince, who was becoming 
unpopular, preferred to think that the populace turned 
against him because of his close connection with a Roman 
Catholic, Catholic Emancipation being then a burning 
question. For some time, indeed for two or three years, 
Mrs. Fitzherbert seems to have endured many humiliations 
and indignities, but at last, as the direct result of her being 
forbidden a seat at her husband’s table on the occasion of 
a great /ée given at Carlton House, she insisted on a formal 
separation, though the Prince would have preterred to have 
kept on friendly ‘terms with the woman whom, to the very 
end of his life, he always regarded as his wife. 

Some interesting chapters are devoted to describing the 
last twenty years of Mrs. Fitzherbert’s life. She was 
consoled and supported by the devoted affection of a very 
large circle of friends, and by the warm and filial care 
lavished on her by her adopted daughter, Miss Mary 
Seymour, who, strangely enough, remained to the very 
end a kind of link between her adopted mother and 
George IV., who had been very fond of Miss Seymour 
when she was a child and young girl, and always retained 
his affection for her. 

Only once did Mrs. Fitzherbert make any attempt to 
communicate with or see her husband—that was when 
George 1V. lay dying, neglected and alone, at Windsor. 
Her letter, which was given to him on his death-bed, seems 
to have been read by him, and put under his pillow, but he 
was too ill to send for her, and he died without sparing 
her a word of kindness or reconciliation. As is well known, 
he gave directions that his body should be buried in exactly 
the state it was in at the time of his death; and round his 
neck, buried with him, hung a locket containing a miniature 
of r —— Fitzherbert, my Wife, the Wife of my heart 
and soul,” 


A LOVER OF THE ENGLISH TONGUE 


Lectures and Essays. By Aurrep Aincer, In Two Volumes. 


(Macmillan, 15s. net.) 


In these volumes Canon Beeching has collected what we 
might call the flotsam and jetsam of the late Canon 
Ainger’s literary work. 

Ainger began writing, when he was an undergraduate at 
Cambridge, about 1859, and his last article was published 
in 1896. During the time between these dates his life was 
full of intellectual activity, and he seems to have given a 
vast number of lectures as well'as being a contributor to 
various magazines and newspapers. The subjects he has 
dealt with in the first volume are very largely Shake- 
spearean ; in the second they are more of a miscellaneous 
character, ranging from such particular studies as ‘“‘ How 
I traced Charles Lamb in Hertfordshire,”’ to such general 
essays as ‘‘ Books and their Uses.” It would be tedious, 


even if it were practicable, to examine these compositions 





in detail. Those that were meant for oral delivery have 
suffered from being printed, for the lecturer clearly under- 
stood the difference between the written and the spoken 
word. They are entitled to a welcome chiefly because of 
their perfect wholesomeness in every respect. In Canon 
Ainger the theologian was always present, even when most 
concealed, and he is continually seeking for the ethical 
teaching in the writers with whom he deals. It is true 
that he does not unduly emphasise the fact, but his very 
effort to hide that continual search of his for the moral 
lesson only helps to disclose it, and in our opinion it some- 
times hampered his criticism. For example, in dealing 
with Shakespeare he shows effectively enough that Shake- 
speare had little idea of that fate, destiny or necessity that 
seems to brood over the work of the Greek dramatist, that 
power against which even the gods are powerless. But 
then he falls into an error, as it were, on the other side of 
the ditch: ’ 


“ We recognise, on the contrary, that homelier law of necessity which 
says that what a man sows that he shall reap. Think of the miserable 
state of things that exists in the beautiful city of Verona—the wretched 
hereditary feuds between families, causeless, unreasonable, anc un- 
reasoning ; the idle, talent-wasting frivolity of the young and fashion- 
able—these are the toils in which the lovers are caught. It is man’s 
folly and shortsightedness that brings about the misery of so many. 
Charles Lamb, who most assuredly was neither a puritan nor a senti- 
mentalist, nor given to preaching, cannot help drawing the moral when 
he tells over the immortal story once again for children. Referring to 
the last words of the drama, he says: ‘So did these poor old lords 
[Montague and Capulet], when it was too late, strive to outgo each 
other in mutual courtesies ; while so deadly had been their rage and 
enmity in past times, that nothing but the fearful overthrow of their 
children (poor sacrifices to their quarrels and dissensions) could remove 
the rooted hates and jealousies of the noble families.’ Such indeed is 
the moral, or, at least, one moral of the drama.” 


Here Canon Ainger has simply floundered out of one 
mistake into another, following too implicitly in the foot- 
steps of Charles Lamb. It must be obvious to any reader 
that the two lovers had overcome, or were in the way of 
overcoming such difficulties as were presented by the 
family feuds into which they were born, and Shakespeare 
never showed his greatness better than in bringing about 
the catastrophe, not by a misuse of the mystical power 
which may be either fate or necessity, but by the primitive 
difference between man and woman, which we find again and 
again in his plays. It was the heroine who was the greater 
and the hero who fell short in the highest attributes of 
character. Whenever Shakespeare is at his best, it is 
human nature alone that he relies on, and apparently he 
had no vital belief in those unseen powers which were so 
much to the earlier dramatists. If ever he departed from 
this practice it was in the case of King Lear, and for that 
very reason there is a lack of naturalness and spontaneity 
about this play which we do not feel in the other 
tragedies. Hamlet and Othello and Macbeth find their 
way to dusty death by means which are inevitable only on 
account of their own natures. 

But the saving grace in Canon Ainger was his apprecia- 
tion of perfect language. In his critical estimates we think 
he very often wandered wide, perhaps owing to the exigency 
of having to lecture so much. We scarcely think any critic 
of the very highést rank would have been guilty of such an 
absurdity as that of mentioning the name of Mr. Stephen 
Phillips in the same breath with that of Shakespeare. His 
estimate of Sir Walter Scott is extremely disappointing, 
and perhaps most so in what he has to say about style. 
There is no need to repeat the fact nowadays that the 
narrative of Scott was not that of Fielding or Lesage; but 
then, as soon as he gets his characters into conversation, 
he is, even in the matter of style, unequalled. We say that, 
knowing quite well that out of his works hundreds of 
examples of stilted and formal conversations might be 
chopped, but we think rather of his more perfect 
creations. 

Canon Ainger discusses Shakespeare’s prose from the 
plays, and he ought to have discussed Sir Walter Scott's 
style from the conversation of a man like Andrew Fair- 
service, Baillie Nicol Jarvie, Jonathan Oldbuck, or any of 
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that famous gallery of inimitable portraits. Had he done 
so, he would have found qualities in the style of Sir Walter 
Scott that no writer of any time has surpassed. His 
remarks on Scott’s poetry too, can only be described as 
feeble, and evince a lack of discrimination which is accen- 
tuated by the inclusion of papers on such writers as 
Mrs. Barbauld. On the other hand it is remarkable that 
he has done more justice to Robert Burns than has ever 
been done by the fellow countrymen of the ploughman 
poet. Most of the eulogists of Burns dwell on his use of 
the native dialect, and assert that his best poems are 
written in it. Canon Ainger proves beyond the shadow of 
a doubt that the command Burns had over literary 
English was greater than that of any contemporary writer. 
He quotes the last stanza from “ The Vision”’ in proof of 
this assertion : 


*' * And wear thou this,’ she solemn said, 
And bound the Holly round my head ; 
The polished leaves and berries red 

Did rustling play ; 
And like a passing thought she fled 
In light away.” 


His comment upon it is: 


‘I cannot think that the writer of this last stanza —so nobly simple, 
so free from rhetoric, so musically perfect—had much to learn in the 
manzg:ment of the English tongue; or the writer of such stanzas as 
these in the ‘ Jolly Beggars,’ lines which have never been rivalled in 
sheer force by any Englishman, unless it be Jonathan Swift— 


* A fig for those by law protected, 
Liberty's a glorious feast! 
Courts for cowards were erected, 
Churches built to please the priest. 


“ What is title, what is treasure, 
What is reputation's care ? 
If we lead a life of pleasure, 
’Tis no matter how or where. 


* Life is all a variorum, 
We regard not how it goes ; 
Let them cant about decorum, 
Who have characters to lose!”’ 


Canon Ainger says: 


**I can never think that to the man who wrote those lines English 
was ‘a foreign tongue.’ The truth is, that when Burns was deeply 
moved, or carried away by the whirlwind of his prodigal fancy, he 
forgets models altogether, and among them models of English, and 
becomes as modern and universal as Shakespeare himself became 
under like conditions.” 


This is a fine and true criticism, and it points to what 
a great part of the work done by Canon Ainger was, 
namely to show a popular audience the difference between 
a fine use of the English tongue, our noblest heritage, and 
the slipshod stuff on which the multitude are fed. 


HIGHER AND LOWER CRITICISM 


(1) The Higher Criticism, Three Papers by P. R. Driver, D.D- 
and A. F. Kir«patricx, D.D, (Hodder & Stoughton, 
Is. net.) 

(2) The Failure of the Higher Criticism. By Emu Reicn, 
(Nisbet, 6s.) 

(3) An Introduction to the Old Testament. By Joun Envoar 
McFapven. (Hodder & Stoughton, 6s.) 

(4) The Expositor, Edited by the Rev. W. Rosertson Nicoit, 
LL.D. Vol. xi. (Hodder & Stoughton, 7s. 6d.) 

(5) Complete Index to the Expositor’s Bible. By S. G. Ayres, 
B.D. With Preface to the Expositor’s Bible, byW. Roserrt- 
son Nicott, LL.D., and Introductions by W. H. Bennett, 
D.D., and Water F. Anenry. (Hodder & Stoughton, 


7s. 6d.) 


IF the numerous people who write to the papers about the 
“ Higher Criticism,” without having the least notion what 
is meant by the term, would each expend a shilling on 
the par by Dr. Driver and Dr. Kirkpatrick (1), they 
would te in a better position to discuss the subject. 
These three short papers are not new ; Dr. Kirkpatrick’s 





was read at the Church Congress three years ago, and one 
of the two by Dr. Driver is five years old. But they are 
nevertheless both fresh and opportune, and differ from 
much that is written on the subject, not only by reason of 
the exceptional competence of their writers, but also 
because, as Dr. Driver says, they express ‘‘ views which 
have been formed deliberately long ago and held by each 
of us for many years.’”’ Ina short preface Dr. Driver gives 
a much-needed definition of “Higher Criticism.”’ Criti- 
cism, he points out, is the power or art of distinguishing. 
It is first necessary to settle the text of an ancient writing 
by the “‘ lower” or textual criticism, and then it becomes 
the province of the ‘‘higher”’ criticism to ‘“‘ determine its 
origin, date and (if it be composite) literary structure, by 
distinguishing between the data available for the purpose.” 
Historical criticism is yet another and a distinct form of 
the art. Although, of course, a given writer may be both 
a “‘higher”’ and a historical critic, the “ higher” criticism, 
as such, deals with literary, not with historical, problems. 
Numbers of people seem to imagine that the higher criti- 
cism is a method specially invented to destroy the credit 
of the Bible ; in fact it is but the application to the books 
of the Bible of the method employed in the whole field of 
ancient literature, and, like all other sciences, is but a 
higher form of common knowledge. 

How much Dr. Driver’s explanation is needed is shown 
by Dr. Emil Reich’s book (2), which is an example of the 
“lower’’ criticism in another sense than that of textual. 
There is perhaps no easier path to notoriety than that of 
decrying all the great authorities on a given subject, and 
undertaking to set them all right. Dr. Reich’s attacks on 
some of the most honoured names of modern scholarship 
are so virulent as to lay him open to the undeserved sus- 
picion of personal bias. It is difficult to believe that Dr. 
Reich is really unable to distinguish between higher and 
historical criticism, and one is tempted to think that he 
deliberately confuses them in order to pretend that the 
conclusions of historical critics are based on purely 
philological considerations. It is equally difficult to 
believe that he really thinks these philological considera- 
tions to be so worthless as he says. If we were presented 
with a document written in modern English and claiming 
to have been composed in the thirteenth century, the 
least instructed of us would conclude that this claim 
was unfounded. If a writer mentioned the battle of 
Waterloo, no one would hesitate to infer that his 
book was written after 1815. The considerations by 
which the dates of the books of the Old Testament 
have been approximately settled are of precisely the 
same nature as these. The four main sources of the 
Pentateuch (or rather of the Hexateuch) are clearly 
distinguishable, and on neatly all important matters there 
is practical unanimity among scholars, whatever their 
religious views. The established facts of critical science 
cannot be disposed of by an a priori argument such as that 
of Dr. Reich, who is obliged to admit that the method 
which he condemns has been successful in other cases. 
The Masai legends, if Dr. Reich’s information be trust- 
worthy, are very interesting, but provide no sort of argu- 
ment against the critical method. The critical science is not 
final any more than any other, and, as in the case of every 
science, some of its conclusions will have to be corrected 
by the discovery of new facts. But no new facts can ever 
restore the traditional view. The hypothesis that the 
Pentateuch was written at one time by one person is 
utterly irreconcilable with the Pentateuch itself. It is 
difficult to understand how Dr. Reich is able to say that, if 
the traditional view as to the dates and authorship of the 
books of the Bible is not true; the Bibleis a forgery. Such 
a statement can be made in good faith only by a person 
wholly ignorant of ancient literature. But we wonder 
whether the whole book is not an elephantine joke, when 
we are solemnly informed that the higher critics are 
animated by anti-semitic prejudice! We feel that the 
height of outrageous absurdity is reached when we read 
in cold print that the critics are “the victims, or worse 
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[sic], of the same thoroughly unscientific and inhuman 
delusion that was, in ullima analysi, the real cause of the 
horrors of witch-trials and religious persecution.” But we 
are mistaken, for on the last page Dr. Reich surpasses his 
previous efforts by declaring that “to deny Abraham is to 
deny Jesus”! As Dr. Reich justly says elsewhere, “it is 
difficult to refute the Higher Criticism.”” That is no doubt 
the reason why he resorts to rhetoric and claptrap, and 
appeals less to reason than to ignorance and prejudice. 

An excellent corrective of Dr. Reich’s sophistries will be 
found by those unversed in the subject in Mr. McFadyen’s 
“Introduction to the Old Testament” (3), which is in- 
tended for those who have either no time or no inclination 
to study the standard works of criticism. Mr. McFadyen 
sums up accurately and concisely the established results in 
regard to each book of the Old Testament, avoiding positive 
assertion where the facts do not warrant it. The inexpert 
reader will get from this book in a small compass a clear idea 
of the results of criticism and also of the common-sense 
method by which they have been arrived at. Mr. McFadyen 
writes in a most interesting style: and successfully brings 
out both the human interest and the religious value of the 
several books. Such a book as this, written on popular 
lines and yet scholarly and accurate, was much needed, 
and Mr. McFadyen is to be warmly congratulated on his 
success in supplying it. 

Mr. Alexander Gordon’s two papers on Wellhausen in 
the eleventh volume of “‘ The Expositor”’ (4) also afford a 
good criterion for testing Dr. Reich’s accuracy, since the 
distinguished scholar of whose life and work Mr. Gordon 
gives so admirable an account is one of those most misre- 
presented by Dr. Reich. Another very good article in the 
volume is that by Professor Briggs on “ Loisy and _ his 
Critics in the Roman Catholic Church,” in which the writer 
effectively shows that some of the arguments used by 
critics of the Abbé Loisy—in particular those of the Abbé 
Frémont—‘ undermine and imperil the common faith of 
the Protestant and Catholic world alike.” Of the many 
other interesting articles in the volume we may also mention 
that by Professor B. W. Bacon on “ Papias and the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews,” as bearing on the question of 
Biblical criticism. 

The Index to the Expositor’s Bible (5) seems to be quite 
adequate. But Mr. Adeney surely goes too far in saying 
that there is a growing tendency to connect the fourth 
Gospel with the son of Zebedee. Nodoubt English writers 
still cling to the traditional view, but Holtzmann and 
Loisy have to be reckoned with. 


WHERE EXTREMES DO NOT MEET 


Brother East and Brother West. 
(Heinemann, 3s, 6d.) 


ONCE upon a time, and since the greybeards of the present 
generation were born, novel and newspaper, sermon and 
serial voiced the cry of the hewers of wood and drawers of 
water. Steadily we seem to be arriving at the stage 
when these Children of Gibeon will have disappeared. 
The workers are all too busy following occupations whereby 
they do not “demean” themselves ; or, failing such, are 
equally busy augmenting the ranks of the unemployed. 
So many Thomas a-Beckets were ready to rush into hair 
shirts and wash the feet of beggars, that there has been 
the usual result of pearls misplaced. The beggars had 
such a “ royal time,” that, not unnaturally, they mistook 
the cause of all this commiseration and became blatant, 
When hosts of Wests enlisted at the battle cry of “ Defend 
the East and the Holy City therein,” no wonder the same 
ungrateful East, instead of rendering service for service, 
sent these crusaders home with diminished ranks and 
worse evils. And now statesmen, philanthropists, sociolo- 
gists, realise that the state of affairs must give us pause. 
We wish neither to bear those ills we have nor fly to 
others: the question of the moment is to discover the 
third course. 


By Leicuton Leicu. 








Our much vaunted system of education has filled our 
streets with hooligans and our homes with loafers. We 
stand aghast at that which we have created, and realise 
with remorse that we have reached no Sabbath, for the 
work of our hands is not good. We tried to muddle into 
success with our education of the masses, as with other 
portions of our legislation. Before we rushed headlong 
down the incline of Free and Compulsory Education we 
should have assured ourselves that we understood what 
education means. Education is no longer a preparation 
for life, but education in its narrowest sense is an end in 
itself. So we make it compulsory that “infants” should 
attend school; and from the infant school onward, time, 
money, the very life-blood of the nation, is zealously 
employed in developing the brain of the child. Workin 
with the hands the thing which is good may have cant 
muster in Paul’s time. In these — we should deem it 
pure fanaticism on the part of Gamaliel to encourage such 
ideas in so brilliant a pupil. To quote Mr. Leighton 
Leigh’s “‘ former housekeeper ” : 

‘* There’s a good few girls of Sixteen about Here but they wont go 


to service none of them, not even to Scrub their own Mothers floors and 
boil the Kettles was it ever so,”’ 


Do we want milkmaids? The farmer may ride the 
country side to be told with emphasis to keep a “ civil 
tongue ’’ in his head, for if the girls 


‘tare stout enough, they're at the pitbrow, and if they’re quick enough 
with their fingers and a headful of vanities, they takes the train and goes 
to Halifax or Liverpool as dressmakers and milliners, and if they’re just 
ordinary there’s always some factory open to them.” 


Is it a little scrubbing we want done ? We are lucky if we 
can find a ‘ charlady ” who will come “‘ to oblige.” If we 
need workers on the farm, then we must draw on “the 
dregs of the earth” who are willing to “return to the 
land,” after “three generations” in the slums. And 
having procured in their youth enough for “beer, baccy, 
and a bit on,” why should they be provident ? While Old 
Age Pensions are simmering in the legislative pot, is there 
not the “ pallus”’ fit ‘for Princess Victory when she gets 
herself married,’”” which led Mrs. East to exclaim: “If 
that’s the work’us the sooner all the world gets there the 
better ’’ ? 

The curse of the working man is that what he earns in a 
week he thinks he must spend in a week; that he has not 
been taught “how to eat, how to drink and when to put 
himself to bed’’; of the working man’s wife that her 
Board School education has not prepared her for cooking, 
scrubbing or sewing for a family. Nor do the daughters 
of the Easts need to do any household drudgery. Why 
should their mothers teach them to cook? Are there not 
sardines and tinned lobster; and, if anything more is 
needed, will they not learn to make egg snow and cheese 
souffié at the cookery class? And will not the costly 
Technical Institute relieve the father East of any super- 
vision of his boys ? 

Thus Mr. Leighton Leigh. But he offers something besides 
destructive criticism, and it would be ratepayers’ money 
well spent if a free copy of these original and clever pen- 
sketches were presented to every county and borough 
councillor, manager, and head teacher, and were read as a 
Christmas holiday task. 


YOUNG GERMANY 


Main Currents in Nineteenth-Century Literature. 
Branves, Vol. vi. (Heinemann, 12s.) 


By Grorce 


Dr. BRANDES brings dead men to life. In this volume 
—the concluding one of six—he explains that his in- 
tention throughout has been by means of the study of 
certain main groups and main movements in nope goss 
literature to outline a psychology of the first half of the 
nineteenth century. But what he has really done is hardly 
foreshadowed by his own modest and rather colourless 
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description of his aims. It is nearly twenty years ago that 
we came upon his account of the Romantic School in 
Germany and made the discovery that men and women, 
hitherto mere names and dates to us, had once been real 
flesh and blood, creatures of their times and their sur- 
roundings as we are ourselves. From that moment it was 
impossible not to be interested in their work, their follies 
and their odd adventures. They lived in our imagination 
like people we have known, and we remember how diffi- 
cult and dry it was to go from the glowing little volume 
to the big heavy ones where, as Dr. Brandes complains, 
we find the great men of philosophy and literature “all 
arranged and labelled, one looking exactly like the other.” 
The sense for greatness is deadened, he says, “‘ by the cold 
clammy manner in which the intellectually great are 
handled by those who write learned treatises on their 
work.” Certainly we all have volumes on our shelves that 
we consult for a biographical fact and find sheer sawdust 
for any purpose beyond. But if we take down a volume 
by Brandes we read from the first page to the last. While 
we have read we have been in the magician’s cave, and 
the spirits came when he did call for them. 

In this volume Dr. Brandes begins by showing us 
the German political background early in the nineteenth 
century. ‘The French Revolution had stirred all the 
peoples of Continental Europe to dream of freedom. The 
downfall of Napoleon gave the Continental Governments 
the opportunity they desired of putting an end to freedom. 
Briefly, the history of the first fifty years after Waterloo 
in Germany and Austria isa history of the struggle between 
governments trying to maintain power by repression and 
nations fermenting with modern ideas of liberty and pro- 
gress. ‘‘ The Liberal middle-class youth of the Germany 
of those days,” says Dr. Brandes, “was as unprotected 
by the law and as much persecuted as are, in our days, the 
Socialistic youth of the fourth estate of the same country, 
or the Liberal youth of Russia.” “It was a strong crav- 
ing for liberty,” he says in another place, “ that first 
induced Heine and Bérne to strike out a new path in 
German literature and afterwards inspired the writers who 
followed them and were known by the vague name of 
Young Germany.” In fact, most people were so dominated 
by their political ideas and aspirations that they thought 
ill of a poet or a man of letters who did not devote himself 
wholly to expressing them. A serious literary war was 
waged in Germany over the question whether a poet ought 
to be a party man, and even an author sostrongly actuated 
by a purpose as Heine was did not satisfy those who, like 
Bérne, lived for their convictions. They applied to him 
the expression “wohl ein Talent aber kein Charakter”’ 
which he ridicules in ‘‘ Atta Troll.” 

It was Byron who seemed to the men of that day an 
embodiment of all that they understood by the modern 
spirit and modern poetry. Goethe admired him, Heine 
was influenced by him, and Bérne, that severe critic of his 
countrymen, was blind to the Englishman’s faults. He 
calls Moore’s ‘‘ Life of Byron ” wine that sends a glow of 
warmth through the poor German wayfarer. They saw in 
Byron the champion of the oppressed: his revolt against 
social custom, his love of liberty, his death as a liberator 
all made a strong appeal to their sympathies. The revo- 
lutionary poiitical ideas of the time, Goethe, Hegel and 
Byron—these are the main forces that produced Young 
Germany. At first sight these Young Germans, with their 
subversive and often irrational tenets, would seem to 
derive little from the majestic calm and serenity of Goethe. 
But Dr. Brandes shows us how it was Goethe’s theory of 
life that had, point by point, displaced the Church theory 
and taken possession of all the men of great instincts, of 
all the really gifted minds of the day. Their lives were 
shaped by the resistance they made to tyranny and custom, 
by their attempt to interpret human life, human relations, 
for themselves and to base their conduct on their own in- 
terpretations. The idea originated in Germany with 
Herder, descended from him to others, but was especially 
developed and applied by Goethe. ‘‘ The Cult of Goethe,” 





says Dr. Brandes, “leads by degrees even in the case of 
women to the cult of political liberty and social reform.” 
As a matter of fact Goethe's philosophy of life was at first 
exclusively championed by those distinguished women 
whose names are remembered to-day as vividly as the 
names of the men they influenced. The inmost essence of 
the period was expressed in their personalities: their 
literary influence was directly personal, and they ruled 
men’s minds though they produced nothing of importance 
themselves. Dr. Brandes devotes an interesting chapter 
to Rahel von Varnhagen, that elect spirit, to Bettina 
von Arnim, the child whom Goethe loved, and to Charlotte 
Stieglitz, whose suicide moved Germany, but reminds us, we 
must confess, of an Ibsen play —— by Mr. Anstey. 
The poor lady married a half-mad poet who did not pro- 
duce the great work she expected of him. In order to stir 
him to higher effort, believing that great poetry would arise 
out of his sorrow, she plunged into her heart the dagger she 
had given him to wear on their wedding tour. At this 
date the overstrained sentiment and the want of judgment 
shown by the unhappy woman strike us more forcibly than 
the pathos of her death. But it illustrates the emotional 
excitement prevailing in Germany then, and the en- 
couragement found by ill-balanced natures in the moral 
and social ideas that, often half understood and wholly 
misapplied, had taken hold of them. What Young 
Germany desired was to make the laws of nature the rule 
of conduct, to release nature from interdict and law. 

In its traditional acceptation the name ‘“‘ Young Ger- 
many ” had not the wide significance given to it by Dr. 
Brandes in his present volume. It did not incude Heine and 
Borne, for instance. The originator was a Ludolf Wienbarg 
who, in 1834, published a series of lectures which he dedi- 
cated to Young Germany. By thathe meant all the minds 
that had broken with tradition in Art, Church, State, or 
Society: and his dedication appealed to many young 
authors who were not in league with each other and who 
soon went diverse ways. But they all held aloof from 
Christianity; they had been influenced by Hegel’s ideas of 
liberty and by the Revolution of July, and they advocated 
the abolishment of the usual code of morals. The most able 
of these young men was Karl Gutzkow, but able men have 
been known before now to do silly things when they are 
little more than boys. He shocked his respectable con- 
temporaries by writing a preface in praise of Friedrich 
Schlegel’s ‘* Lucinde,” a dull and would-be immoral story 
best forgotten ; and then he shocked them again by writing 
an immoral story himself, a story called ‘* Wally, die Zweif- 
terin.”” Dr. Brandes says it is exceedingly weak, with a 
positively burlesque crucial episode. ut it excited 
public indignation and gave the reactionaries their chance. 
Goethe’s old enemy Menzel, the Stuttgart journalist, 
attacked the new school savagely ; Gutzkow was thrown 
into prison; the German Police-Confederation stigmatised 
the whole group of authors to which he belonged as 
‘**immoral and injurious,”’ and severe measures were taken 
to prevent the dissemination of their works. In this way 
the general public learned that Young en existed— 
began to take an interest in their ideas. These men 
played their part in preparing the nation for the Revolution 
of 1848. 

With some account of the Revolution and of the political 
events leading up to it, Dr. Brandes brings his great work 
to a close. He devotes awhole chapter to the curiously 
complex character of Frederick William IV. of Prussia, and 
in a vivid passage he gives us the picture ot the fickle 
king receiving the oath of allegiance from his citizens 
in 1840: 

, . , the citizens were to pay homage in the great rey outside 
the so-called Lustgarten. But from early morning rain fell in torrents. 
For two whole hours the citizens stood outside the square, getting 
soaked through, whilst the king listened, indoors, to the speeches of 
princes, nobles, and clergy, and gave the rein to his own eloquence. 

‘ At last he stepped out on the balcony, But on this occasion people 
were prepared to hear him speak ; there was no question of improvisa- 
tion. Berlin would have felt itself insulted if the king, who. had made 
a speech at Kénigsberg, had received its homage in silence, And speak 
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he did. Every one could see the motion of his hands, but the size of 
the square and ths sound of the wind and the rain prevented his words 
being heard. Every time he stopped speaking, the attentive crowd, 
imagining that the speech was concluded, broke forth in loud acclama- 
tion; but the king waved his hand and proceeded. The rain poured 
but still he spoke. All watched his gesticulations. Four times the 
multitude shouted ‘ Hurrah!’ in the belief that he had done, and four 
times he began again. He promised to rule as one who feared God and 
loved man, with his eyes cpen when attending to the needs of the people 
and of the times, closed when called on todo justice . . . but the anti- 
thesis was lost in the whistle of the wind and the rain.” 


Eight years later his artillery was firing on his citizens 
in their streets, and his soldiers were brutally slaughtering 
them in their houses. But the day after these massacres 
he issued a proclamation “ to his dear Berliners,’’ explain- 
ing that the events of the day before had been the result 
of “an unfortunate misunderstanding.” The king, like 
some of his subjects, seems to have been wanting in 
humour. 


PIERCING THE VEIL IN MANCHURIA 


A Staff Officer's Scrap-book during the Russo-Japanese War, By 
Lieut,-General Sir lan Hamitron, K C.B. With Illustra- 
tions and Maps, (Arnold, |8s, net.) 


ALTHOUGH in many respects a disappointing production, 
Sir Ian Hamilton’s volume of extracts from his scrap- 
book, compiled while he was an attaché with the Japanese 
army in Manchuria during the recent war with Russia is a 
very welcome addition to the extensive but unsatisfying 
literature that has been the outcrop of the campaign. It 
is well known that the Japanese authorities regarded the 
Press correspondents who obtained permission to accom- 
pany them in the field as altogether unnecessary evils, and 
in the main they were treated accordingly. Not one of 
them, Japanese, British, American, French, Austrian, or 
German, but felt that reasonable, or what they themselves 
might consider reasonable, facilities were studiously with- 
held from them of exercising their calling and of keeping 
the world acquainted with the minutiz of events. For 
this attitude of the Japanese towards the representatives 
of the Press there is, of course, much to be said. But it 
would appear from the accounts that Sir Ian Hamilton 
now gives us that the corps of military attachés accredited 
to the Japanese field army in Manchuria fared but little 
better. At least, that is the impression that is forced 
upon anybody taking up ‘‘A Staff Officer's Scrap-book”’ 
and reading a few pages. Even to the distinguished 
British-Indian representative, the doyen of the entire corps 
of attachés, despite his exalted military rank and the 
Anglo-Japanese alliance to boot, a very limited area of 
observation was permitted. In certain instances Sir Ian 
Hamilton succeeded where others failed in piercing the 
veil of secrecy at least partially, but there still remain 
periods where even his narrative is scarcely as convincing 
as might be wished. 

Sir Ian Hamilton was unfortunately not present at the 
battle of the Yalu. But he has collated an account of it 
on the spot, from those who tock part init, and conducted 
a close subsequent inspection of the ground that makes his 
description both interesting and valuable. From that 
point onwards until the battle of Yoshirei (July 31, 1904), 
where, for the present, the narrative ceases—to be re- 
sumed in another volume, should it be deemed to be 
required— there is a more or less consecutive story of the 
war. It is not, however, for this story that the public are 
likely to be most appreciative, but rather for the side- 
lights that are thrown upon the great pictures that have 
been drawn of the war; the silhouettes of Japanese mili- 
tary life, character and customs. These are of great 
importance, in view of the very close relationship that 
exists between the British and Japanese Governments. 
One would, however, have been far better pleased had Sir 
Ian Hamilton elected to place a check upon a marked 
tendency to prolixity and diffuseness in his style of 
writing. 

Prefacing aseries of “‘ First Impressions” of the Japanese 





military forces, Sir Ian Hamilton describes how exactly a 
fortnight after his arrival at Tokio, before he had been 
permitted to see any troops except in their mobilisation 
stage, he had, in letters despatched on April 1, ‘‘ staked” 
the “last few shreds”’ of his military reputation ‘‘ upon a 
forecast that the Japanese army will beat the Russian army 
wherever they meet on terms even approaching equality.” 


‘ Further,” he says, ‘‘I have fairly let myself in for the opinion that 
the Japanese army, battalion for battalion, surpasses any European 
army, excepting only the British army at its best (not at its second 
best, which is the siate in which it usually finds itself).” 


He based this speedily-arrived-at conviction on a belief that 
“up-to-date civilisation is becoming less and less capable 
of conforming to the antique standards of military virtue, 
and that the hour is at hand when the modern world must 
begin to modify its ideals, or prepare to go down before 
some more natural, less complex, and less nervous type,” 
a type “closer to nature”’ than that of “‘city-bred dollar 
hunters.” While the Japanese were yet unspoiled, the 
Russians, he speculated, had: 


‘‘neitber the habitude of war, nor, except perhaps when fighting 
defence of their hearths and homes, do they possess that inborn spark 
of martial ardour which will compensate in battle for many defects in 
character or physique. Least of all are they endowed with that inde- 

ndence of character and power of acting on their own individual 
initiative upon which modern war will henceforth make such high 
demands ;”’ 


and he concludes his prediction with the remark that “‘ the 
Japanese and Russian armies denote the overlapping of two 
stages of civilisation.” This curious and somewhat daring 
forecast was very thoroughly fulfilled. 

The time passed in the Japanese capital before the 
attachés were permitted to set out in order to join General 
Kuroki’s First Army would appear to have been spent by 
Sir Ian Hamilton in making new acquaintances and in 
scribbling in a diary his impressions of them and the 
pleasing traits in their character. Of the military profes- 
sion as a whole he assures us that it was “less touched by 
English influence or sympathy than any other body of 
Japanese opinion.” That which does touch it is German 
or French. While journeying from Tokio to the Yalu, Sir 
Ian Hamilton received from a junior British attaché, 
Captain Vincent, an unusually interesting description of a 
Japanese landing at Chinnampo, and incidentally we learn 
that the infantry, according to British ideas, entered the 
field in very heavy marching order: 


‘In addition to his ordinary blue cloth overcoat each soldier wore a 
thick brown cloak, with a sheepskin collar, and carried a red blanket 
knapsack, haversack, water-bottle, entrenching tool, section of a tente 
d'abris, spare boots, straw sandals, small rice basket, cooking-pot, as 
well as, of course, his rifle, belts, pouches and bayonet.” 


It was on the march from Chinnampo to the Yalu that 
the military attachés bezan to notice that their “ bear 
leaders,” Lieut.-Col. Satow and Captain the Marquis Saigo, 
“were altogether too terribly afraid lest we should see 
something which we ought not to see.” 

Manchuria Sir Ian Hamilton calls ‘“‘a real white man’s 
country . . . wellworth aseven years’ war.” The collated 
description of the battle of the Yalu calls for no special 
comment, especially as it reveals, or discloses, but little, if 
anything, more than that with which the public has for 
some time been well acquainted through the newspapers 
and the descriptions of eye-witnesses. One item which we 
cannot recall as having been noticed anywhere else is a 
summary of the military situation, as accepted at the 
Japanese headquarters, on the eve of the battle. It is as 
here shown: 

(rt) The strength of Kuropatkin’s field army was less 
than half what it was supposed to be by the outside world. 

(2) He was unable to send as much as one-third of this 
field army to the Yalu. 

(3) Less than one-half of the Russian troops actually on 
the Yalu were, thus far, concentrated opposite the concen- 
trated Japanese army to dispute the passage of tke river. 

(4) The handful of men who were actually on the ground, 
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prepared to fight what may well turn out to have been one 
of the decisive battles of the world, were not generally 
considered Russia’s best troops, or a fair representative 
sample of her army. 
In the battle, Sir Ian Hamilton affirms that 

‘the Russians never had a chance, but just for the first ten minutes 
the rafale ot their quick-firing artillery enabled them to look dangerous 
to the anxious headquarters staff and infantry looking on at a 
distance.” 


Of the Russian marksmanship we are told that 
“the Russian soldier is the worst shot existing in any great army in 


Euro .. . He gets but few rounds for practice, and these are 
mostly fired in volleys.” 


It was, the General opines, lucky for the Japanese that 
opposite to them, behind the parapets, they had volley- 
firing Russians “‘ instead of a few hundred Boer sharp- 
shooters.’”” Then again he says: 

“The famous Russian position on the Yalu was fairly in Japanese 
hands . , . at the surprisingly small cost of some three hundred 
casualties, 1 repeat that if the Russians had been marksmen and had 
so posted themselves as to offer a less perfect target for the Japanese 
artillery they should have accounted for, at the very least, five times 
as many of their opponents.”’ 


Sir Ian Hamilton has a good deal to say, some of it very 
pertinent indeed, about the failure of the Japanese to 
follow up their success at the battle of the Yalu. 

* As for the cavalry, Russian and Japanese, they did 
nothing,” Sir lan Hamilton remarks, “‘ which seemed very 
much to surprise some of my friends.” Then he adds: 

“‘ To one who holds, as I do, that the day has passed when cavalry 
of Frederick the Great type can hope to produce any effect on the field 
of battle, this was not surprising, but quite natural and just exactly 
what was to be expected. Cavalry trained to act as good solid infantry, 
when dismounted might have done much, either on the Russian or 
Japanese side, at the battle of the Yalu, and afterwards ; but even the 
warmest advocate of shock tactics and swords must allow, when he 
follows the course of events on this occasion, over the actual ground, 
that there was no place or opportunity where the horse could possibly 
have been of any value except to bring a rifleman rapidly up to the 
right spot."’ 

These views are those of the extreme anti-cavalry school 
—views that meet with far from general acceptance even 
amongst infantrymen like Sir Ian. Hamilton—and they 
have seldom been so freely expressed. ome oF xara! 

Unquestionably one of the most absorbing passages in 
the entire volume occurs towards the close of the chapter 
in which General Hamilton describes the battle of 
Yoshirei : 

‘**, . . Throughout this campaign I have been anxiously watching, 
I hope in no spirit of envy, but with deep professional interest, to see 
if the moment would arrive when I could honestly exclaim, ‘ Our 
fellows would have gone one better!’ Thus far, except as regards a 
few mechanical details, such as road-making, heliographs, etc., and 
certain tactical matters which must always remain matters of opinion, 
I have had to answer my own question negatively, in so far, at least, 
as the infantry is concerned. But—when I viewed the little hollow, 
where the lines of the opposing marksmen were clearly marked out to 
a man, by the piles of empty cartridge cases—then at last I was able to 
recall with pride the prolonged fighting at one hundred yards range; 
the bayonet charge of the Devons across just such an interval, and such 
a piece of ground—the loss of all the company officers and one-third of 
their men in a few seconds—the piercing of the enemy’s line, and his 
complete overthrow. On this occasion at any rate, then, i feel we 
have no reason to shrink from a comparison.” 


Sir Ian Hamilton’s second volume will be anxiously 
awaited. 


AMERICAN TRAVELLERS 


English Hours. 
JosepH PENNELL, 


THERE are several reasons why one cannot think, or speak, 
of Mr. Henry James as the typical American in Europe. 
He has an old-standing quarrel with Boston, and he has 
long lived at Rye. That is one reason. Another is that 
American travellers are not uniform but various in their 
points of view, and that, if we are to classify them, we 
shall require at least three classes, to say nothing of a 
number of sub-divisions. There is the comic type, repre- 


By Henry James. With illustrations by 
(Heinemann, 10s. net.) 





sented by Artemus Ward and Mark Twain—shrewd critics 
of our ways and institutions, but gaining access to the 
House of Wisdom through the back-door of buffoonery. 
There is the journalistic type which strikes the “‘ personal 
note ”’ loudly, as it were on the big drum, and “interviews” 
all the celebrities which it encounters on its path. Examples 
are Ticknor and N. P. Willis—he who abused the hspitality 
of Lady Blessington, drew a disdainful letter from the first 
Lord Lytton by his personalities, and afterwards apologised 
with a humility that was sickening and fulsome. Finally 
there is the man of letters who has for the antiquities of 
England something of an Englishman’s respect for the 
antiquities of Greece, and who goes about with a sensitive 
mind, garnering and recording impressions. Washington 
Irving, Nathaniel Hawthorne, and Mr. Henry James are 
the chief of these; and Mr. James is the most appreciative 
and sympathetic of them. In particular it may be said 
that his greater sympathy distinguish 2s him from Hawthorne 
who, from various causes, was rather unhappy and uncom- 
fortable here. For one thing, Hawthorne came here at a 
time when international prejudices were lively—when 
Dickens had given more offence than he had intended by 
his **‘ American Notes.” and when a story was in circulation 
to the effect that the American Minister had received the 
remonstrances of the Lord Chamberlain for expectorating 
on the floor of Saint James's Palace at a Jevée. For another 
thing, Hawthorne was hampered by a Puritan and pro- 
vincial up-bringing, and was by nature and predilection a 
recluse, so that he felt ill at ease in that London society 
into which Lord Houghton tried hard but unsuccessfully 
to launch him. In his dreamy, etherial way, therefore, he 
took his revenge by saying things about England which | 
were generally unpleasant, and sometimes glaringly unjust. 
Among other things he said that English women—and even 
English girls—reminded him of beefsteaks. No remark of 
that sort ever came, or conceivably could come, from the 
pen of Mr. Henry James. Bluntness is impossible to him. 
He insinuates his criticisms, and such pain as they have 
sometimes caused has been felt not in England but in the 
United States. Perhaps his manner is sometimes a little 
too obviously that of a guest writing of his hosts. There 
are moments when we feel, in reading him, that we should 
prefer a clear-cut opinion, even if unfavourable, to a 
courteous reticence. But, in the main, he convinces us 
that, even when he pays compliments, he is sincere. He 
has written, at times, as though, having discovered the 
Eastern hemisphere, he felt it necessary to apologise for 
the existence of the Western. He has spoken of the first- 
rate Americans as “provincial,” and of the second-rate 
Americans as “‘parochial.”” He has poked fun at the 
narrowness of New England life. That was why Boston, 
zealous for the fame of Emerson, and Thoreau, and 
Margaret Fuller, was angry with him twenty-five years 
ago, though it was only the natural result of acquiring a 
new point of view too suddenly. For the instant Mr. 
James was dazzled by Europe, much as a countryman is 
dazzled when he goes for the first time to a town. He 
gradually got used to the new things which he saw, and 
ceased to insist upon the sharpness of their contrast with 
the things which he had previouslyseen. In this collection 
of his travel papers he seems to see beautiful pictures with 
blurred outlines. His essays ard Mr. Pennell's drawings 
are appropriately bound together for that reason. More- 
over, he always writes with admirable taste, if >ometimes 
with excessive subtlety. The few things in English life 
which he dislikes are things which cultivated Englishmen 
are also capable of dishking; and he is happily capable of 
tense and sustained emotion in circumstances in which 
habit leaves too many cultivated Englishmen cold. 

The essays originally appeared in various periodicals, 
and have, the prefatory note tells us, already been re- 
printed: ‘* the earliest in date more than thirty years ago ; 
the others, with the exception of two, mre recently, in a 
volume entitled ‘ Portraits of Places.’”’ 
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TROLL’S GOLD 


O I stood by the water-side 
And heard the stream run by, 

I saw the gnarléd trees stand dark 
Against the pale gold sky. 

And I saw at the grey twilight 
In the dark o’ the lone glen 

The Trolls, with their earthy faces, 
That buy the souls of men. 


They have not known men’s laughter, 
They have not seen sunshine, 

They have not heard thro’ the spring wood 
The blackbird whistle fine. 

They have not heard the sea’s song 
Nor the wind through the young corn; 

They have not looked on the good day 
Since the hour that they were born. 


All in the dun dusk o’ the night 
The stream ran noisily. 

A weary wind came moaning up 
Beside the grey thorn-tree. 

With their strong kists upon their backs, 
And faces grey with mould, 

The Trolls came up out o’ the earth 
That buy men’s souls for gold. 


C. Fox SMITH. 








THE MISER IN LITERATURE 


**SELF-LoVE and self-interest,’’ says Balzac—who has 
drawn probably the most finished picture of a miser in all 
literature—‘‘ are the only motives to action in which a 
miser believes, and these are both manifestations of egoism. 
Hence, perhaps, the prodigious interest which a miser 
excites when cleverly put upon the stage.” Balzac’s 
inference is ungenerous; the miser does not stir his 
audience more than does the prodigal, and a high-minded 
hero moves them more than either. Nor are misers the 
only people who believe exclusively in self-regarding 
motives. Aristotle held avarice to be more natural to 
mankind than prodigality, ‘‘ for men are fonder of keeping 
than of giving.” Possibly; but to be miserly is not the 
same as to be a miser. Sir Pitt Crawley was miserly, who 
wrangled with old Tinker over ‘the farden,” but he had 
pursuits which forbade invariable saving; the genuine 
miser subordinates all other ends to his ruling passion. 
The miser is the narrowest of all human types, yet not 
the easiest to portray. He is something of a monster, a 
curiosity, and therein lies his attraction, not in that 
appeal to our egoistic feelings where Balzac finds it. 
harles Lamb contended that the art of being a miser 
had decayed since the discovery of banking. Facts do not 
bear him out, yet the vice was doubtless more prevalent 
when men habitually stored their ‘‘ good red gold” in a 
ie and kept it buried, for safety, in the back garden. 
here was the miser’s true delight, to get up at midnight 
when the house slept, unearth his store and count over his 
coins, lovingly and with deliberation. The miser is, of 
course, of no one race or clime: but there is evidence to 
show that niggardliness was particularly common in the 
‘ Latin stock, and has descended to at least one modern 
race, in whose country Latin influence prevailed and in 
whose veins is a tincture of Roman blood. There is a 
curious passage in Vergil, the real drift of which seems to 
have been overlooked. The poet is speaking. of the 
— in Tartarus, and amongst them he enumerates 
those 


‘* qui divitiis soli incubuere repertis, 
Nec partem posuere suis, guae maxuma turba est ’’— 





** who brooded in solitude over treasure-trove, nor spared 
a portion for their families ; and these be a very great com- 
pany.” Truly, a very great company, for more treasures 
are hidden than are found, and yet how numerous were 
the finders! And the hiders, who from misadventure, 
lapse of memory or death were unable to reclaim their own, 
must obviously have been mor? numerous still. It was a 
common failing, then, this avarice: and its classical t 

is Euclio, the character who gives his name to one of the 
comedies of Plautus. Euclio’s conduct is all that one 
would expect of a miser, exce}:t in just one incident—that 
in which he slays his own rooster because that innocent 
fowl, by scratching at the soil where the crock of gold was 
hidden, seems to be betraying his master’s secret. How 
Euclio must have tormented himself, when he cooled down ! 
If it was not killing the goose that laid the golden eggs, it 
was a step in that direction. 

Euclio is excellent: but he must.yield the palm to 
Moliére’s miser. Moliére was certainly indebted to the 
elder writer. For instance, there is in each play a scene in 
which the young scapegrace tries to give the miser to 
understand that he has stolen his daughter’s affections, 
and the two fall to cross-purposes, because the miser is 
thinking of his gold, not of his daughter. But Moliére did 
not need to go back to Roman times for examples of nig- 
gardliness. ‘‘ There are people,” wrote La Bruyére, “‘ who 
are badly housed, badly dressed and worse fed: who ex- 
pose themselves to all weathers, rob themselves of society, 
and pass their days in solitude; whose minds are in con- 
stant apprehension ; whose life is a continual penance, and 
who have thus found the secret of going to their grave by 
the most painful road: these people are misers.” It can 
hardly be doubted that some of these persons had come 
under Moliére’s observation: he must have marked the 
calamitous effect of this vice upon its victims and upon 
those with whom they came in contact. And so he wrote 
‘“‘L’Avare,” and his Harpagon is the most convincing por- 
trait of a miser, pure and simple, ever given to the stage. 
Consider that agony of Harpagon, which inspires repulsion, 
yet something like pity too, when he finds his money has 
been stolen. It is an outburst of extreme affliction, how- 
ever inadequate and unworthy the cause. You cannot 
laugh at it, for misery is never laughable: you draw a 
breath of relief when the tremendous tirade comes to an 
end, closed only by the speaker’s exhaustion. ‘I'll have 
every one hung for this: and if I don’t find my money—I'l 
hang myself too!” 

We need not suppose the picture overdrawn. Thrift is 
pre-eminently a French virtue, and thrift may easily de- 
generate into niggardliness. Our English misers have 
commonly been solitaries, and it is difficult to finda place 
for a solitary in the drama. If it be asked, who is the 
English Harpagon, the answer is, there is none. There is; 
Ben Jonson’s Volpone, an unscrupulous hunter after gold 
but then he does not love it for itself, as Harpagon does. 
but for the luxuries it can purchase. Volpone is so unt 
sympathetic a character that there is no reason to regre 
his having quitted “‘ the loathéd stage,” as Ben exhorted 
himself todo. There is Shylock, too. Certainly he was 
miserly. ‘‘ I am famished in his service,” says Launcelot : 
and then adds, in that Malapropian way of his: ‘‘ You may 
tellevery finger 1 have with my ribs.” But, setting aside 
the fact that he is not English, he is so much else besides 
miserly. His power of hatred and his thirst for vengeance 
are his more salient traits. Besides, unlike Harpagon, he 
loved his daughter as well as his money-bags. 


‘* My daughter! O my ducats! O my daughter!” 


So, for a dramatic picture of unmixed avarice, Moliére’s 
miser holds the field. 

If we look for its companion picture in fiction, we shall 
not be far wrong in choosing Old Grandet, one of Balzac’s 
most powerful creations. Grandet, like Shylock, had an 
only daughter and heiress: but his natural affection for 
her was withered by the lust of gain. Eugénie Grandet, 
more tender than Jessica, never quite ceased to love her 
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father, in spite of all he made her suffer. The wretched 
economies among which she was brought up seemed to 
her a part of the natural order: she had known nothing 
different. But love opened her eyes, love for a cousin 
suddenly and terribly bereaved. ‘“ That fellow is good for 
nothing,” said old Grandet: “he is so much taken up 
with dead folk that he doesn’t even think about the 
money.” Eugénie shuddered to hear the most sacred of 
sorrows spoken of in such a way: /rom that moment, says 
Balzac, she began to oriticise her father. Hapless Eugénie! 
The miser’s vice consumed not himself only: it poisoned 
the air they breathed for his meek wife and his heroic 
daughter. Such was Grandet’s life: and, when death 
drew near, his one thought was for his treasures; his re- 
peated question: “Are they still there?” The closing 
scene of all must be set forth in an echo of the master’s 
own words. ‘When the curé came to administer the 
sacrament, all the life seemed to have died out of the 
miser’s eyes, but they lit up for the first time for many 
hours at the sight of the silver crucifix, the candlesticks 
and holy water vessel, all of silver. . . . As the priest held 
the crucifix above him, that the image of Christ might be 
laid to his lips, he made a frightful effort to clutch it—a 
last effort, which cost him his life. He called to Eugénie, 
who saw nothing ; she was kneeling beside him, bathing in 
tears the hand that was growing cold already. ‘Give me 
your blessing, father,’ she entreated. ‘Be very careful,’ 
the last words came from him. ‘One day you will render 
an account to me of everything here below.’ ”’ 

There is nothing in the word miser which connotes par- 
simony: it merely meansa miserable man: yet, in view of 
such a death-scene, our language is not far wrong in giving 
the word its present restricted meaning. —e 








CHRISTMAS BOOKS 
I.—BOOKS FOR BOYS 


Ir the “‘mantle of Henty,” about which we have heard 
much, has descended on anybody, it has descended 
on Mr. Herbert Strang. Captain Brereton, Mr. Robert 
Leighton and Mr. Cuthbert Hadden are all, to some ex- 
tent, copyists. Mr. Strang is no imitator, and between 
his work and Henty’s there is this distinction, that 
whereas Henty, the writer of yesterday, patronised his 
readers, patting them on the back, Mr. Strang, the 
writer of to-day, does not. His writing is pre-eminently 
healthy, and “Tom Burnaby” and “ Kobo’’ — the 
best books of their season—have a worthy successor in 
“The Adventures of Harry Rochester” (Blackie, 5s.). 
The hero, driven by the death of his father to seek his 
fortune in London, is kidnapped and carried on board a 
ship bound for the Barbados. He escapes, of course, as all 
heroes must, and takes service with a Dutchman who is 
contractor té the allied forces in the Low Countries. A 
daring feat while on convoy duty wins for him a commis- 
sion in a Dutch regiment, and he fights at Blenheim and 
comes into contact with Marlborough and Eugene. There 
is some good character-drawing and plenty of adventure 
and romance in the book, and the reader—girl or boy—is 
not likely to lay it down till the last page has been turned. 
—In‘‘ Kobo” Mr. Strang pictured the Russo-Japanese War 
from the winning side; in “‘ Brown of Moukden ” (Blackie, 
5s.) he approaches the same subject from the Russian side. 
Brown is the victim ofa conspiracy to connect him with 
the betrayal of certain military secrets to the Japanese: 
he suddenly disappears, and his son Jack is left friendless 
in Moukden. Caught up»in the whirlpool of the war, Jack 
passes through many strange adventures, which are related 
with the same spirit and intimate knowledge of the East 
that made ‘‘Kobo” a marked success. We rank Mr. 
Strang above Henty in many respects. 

Captain F. S. Brereton is a persevering author who has 





conquered most of the faults which marred his earlier 
books, and “‘A Knight of St. John” (Blackie, 5s.) is rather 
better than its predecessors. Martin Trentall sets out to 
take part in the defence of Havre, but it is only after 
fierce fighting that he enters the fortress, bringing with 
him a much-needed supply of food. He assists in the 
defence of the breach, wins high honour, and is afterwards é 
sent on a mission to Malta, which is besieged by the Turks. 
How he enters this fortress and, having fallen captive to 
the Algerines, escapes, we leave the reader to discover. 
“A Knight of St. John” is a manly book, and the same 
may be said of Captain Brereton’s ‘A Soldier of Japan,” 
also published by Messrs. Blackie at 5s. The opening 
incident of the Russo-Japanese War comes as a surprise to 
Valentine Graham and his father. Their junk lies near 
Port Arthur, and, in spite of their signals, is heavily 
shelled. Rescued by the Japanese, and indignant at their 
treatment by the Russians, they join the Mikado’s forces. 
Valentine takes part in a dash upon Port Arthur, is 
captured, escapes, joins a band of Hunhuse brigands, 
encounters the Cossacks, and a week or so later falls in 
with Kuroki’s forces and is present at the battle of the 
Yalu. Captain Brereton combines a talent for story- 
telling with sound military knowledge. 

“Trafalgar Re-fought”’ (Nelson, 6s.) is the joint pro- 
duction of the late Sir William Laird Clowes and Mr. Alan 
Burgoyne, and certainly deserves to be popular, for it 
presents in narrative form the story of the great battle 
in nearly the same aspects as obtained on the day when 
Nelson met and beat Villeneuve. A few small modifications 
have been introduced, since all the ships are modern, 
their arms and armour of the latest pattern, their speed . 
no longer a fickle element dependent on the winds. But 
“Trafalgar Re-fought” follows sufficiently closely the 
lines of the original campaign to give to every one who reads 
it a very fair knowledge, in outline at least, of how the 
great naval victory of a hundred years ago was led up to 
and won. It is upon Mr. Alan Burgoyne that the bulk of 
the work has fallen, owing to the death of Sir William 
Laird Clowes, and he is to be congratulated on a volume 
that has few superiors among the boys’ books for this 
Christmas. 

Of the other writers on Nelson, perhaps the best is Mr. 
Robert Leighton, though the quantity of blood which 
bespatters the pages of “With Nelson in Command” 
(Melrose, 6s.) may revolt squeamish people. His book is. 
mainly concerned with the fortunes of Ben Jerningham, 
who is “ pressed’ by a party from H.M.S. Invincible. In 
the sixth chapter he rescues a man who jumps overboard, 
and the pair are rescued by a boat in which. is Admiral 
Lord Nelson. The advice which the gallant Admiral gave 
was: first, implicitly obey orders ; second, consider every 
man your enemy who speaks ill of your King; third, hate 
a Frenchman as you do the devil. Ben Jerningham, we 
are afraid, stood little in awe of the devil, but he put the 
advice into practice, and found it asure road to success.— 
Next in order of merit comes Mr. J. Cuthbert Hadden, 
and in “ The Nelson Navy Book” (Blackie, 6s.) he tells 
how England began and steadily expanded by sea-power ; 
how the foundations of our vast Empire were laid by 
the spirit of naval adventure and the desire to explore 
the distant seas ; and how Brita‘n came into conflict with 
Dane and Dutchman, Spaniard and Frenchman, and 
subdued them after many a stout fight. The book, a com- 
panion volume to the “‘ Red Army Book,” which achieved 
considerable popularity a few years ago, is well written, 
and will hold the reader’s attention to the end.—Mr. 
Albert Lee’s ‘‘ Famous British. Admirals’ (Melrose, 6s.) is 
equally good and equally interesting. It opens with the 
first British admiral—Alfred—and has chapters on Sir 
Martin Frobisher, Sir John Hawkins, Lord Howard of 
Effingham, Sir Francis Drake, Thomas Cavendish, Robert 
Blake, Sir Cloudesley Shovel, ‘‘ Old Benbow,” Sir George 
Rooke, Lord George Anson, Lord Hawke, Rodney, Lord 
Howe, Viscount Hood, Jervis, and Nelson, which should 
arouse a spirit of patriotism in every boy who is fortunate 
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enough to number it among his Christmas presents.— 
Much the same ground is covered in Mr. Arthur Temple’s 
“Kings of the Quarter-Deck” (Sunday School Union, 
1s. 6d.)—an excellent and unpretentious little book. The 
Kings in question are Benbow, Rooke, Anson, Boscawen, 
Hawke, Rodney, Howe, Jervis, Hood and Nelson. 

Mr. G. Manville Fenn must be as old a writer of boys’ 
books as Henty, and he has established a reputation which 
will not suffer by the publication of “Shoulder Arms!” 
(Chambers, 5s.). It is a tale of two cousins, one of whom, 
Bert by name, early in the book falls off a mule and 
injures his spine. He is summoned to India in the hope 
that the tropical climate may effect cure, and Lang, his 
cousin, stows himself away on the steamer which conveys 
the invalid. When the two boys arrive in India they are 
surprised and taken prisoners by a hostile Maharajah. 
There is no lack of excitement in the book.—*‘ Steady and 
Strong’’ (Chambers, 5s.) is the title of a collection of short 
stories by Henty, George Manville Fenn, John Oxenham, 
Louis Becke, R. E. Francillon, Nigel Carlyle Graham and 
William Atkinson. We like best Mr. Louis Becke’s 
**Luck.”—In ‘‘ The Green-Painted Ship’’ (Melrose, 6s.) 
Mr. Leighton reverts to the theme of Charles Reade’s 
**Foul Piay.”” It is unnecessary to say more than that in 
the second chapter Captain Simon Teach, of the Albatross, 
receives a letter of warning in which occur the ominous 
words: “Perhaps you've never heard tell of Crosby’s 
coffins.”—Of no little merit is Mr. C. W. Whistler’s 
historical romance, ‘‘A King’s Comrade” (Nelson, 5s.). 
The hero of the story is a Saxon thane, who is captured by 
the Danes, and after encountering many perils abroad 
returns to England and becomes a close friend of King 
Ethelbert.—From the S.P.C.K. we have received two 
capital little books, ‘‘Stories of the Crusaders,” by J. M. 
Neale (33. 6d.) and “Hugh the Messenger,” by Gertrude 
Hollis (2s. 6d.), a tale of the siege of Calais.—‘‘ The Meteor 
Flag of England,” by Gordon Stables (Nisbet, 5s.), and ‘A 
Son of the Sea,”’ by F. T. Bullen (Nisbet, 6s.), smack of the 
Sunday-school. 

We have headed our article “ Books for Boys,” but each 
of the volumes dealt with may safely be recommended to 
healthy-minded girls who are equally at home with Henty 
and a hockey-stick, 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE 
FORLORN 


It would be very interesting to inquire what is the most 
poignant and distressing situation that has ever been 
picturedin poetry. We know that the most haunting lines, 
those which sing themselves in one’s mind at moments of 
acute feeling, have come from some memory of utter dis- 
tress. The great poets are fruitfulinsuch situations. One 
thinks first perhaps of Andromache dragged away after the 
death of Hector to be the thrall of some strange lord, but it 
seems to me that the mikers of the old ballads were more 
successful than ! others in attaining the vividness which 
imprints things like that on the memory. One or two 
situations appear to have been particularly favoured by 
them, and perhaps it is not strange that in the majority of 
cases it shou!d be one of the weaker sex who is reduced to 
a state of utter despair and desolation. One thinks of the 
heart-cry of the woman in the ‘‘ Queen’s Maries.” 


*€O little did my mither think, 
The day she cradled me, 
Of the ~~ I was to travel in, 
Or the death I was to dee.” 


Here the distress of a woman absolutely forlorn is pictured 
in asingle stanza, and it would be easy to multiply examples 
of the same kind. For instance, there is what is perhaps 
the most pathetic of the ballads, of which it is only neces- 
sary to quote the pitiful last verse: 





‘But had I wist, before I kist, 

That love had been sae ill to wia; 

I had lockt my heart in a case of gowd 
And pinn’d it wi’ a siller pin. 

And, O! if my young babe were born, 
And set upon the nurse’s knee, 

And I myself were dead and gane, 
And the green grass growing over me!” 


It reminds us in a curious manner of the triolet by 
Mr. Robert Bridges, who, perhaps, when he wrote it 
had some memory of the old ballad running through his 
mind : 
‘* When first we met we did not guess 

That Love would prove so hard a master ; 

Of more than common friendliness 

When first we met we did not guess. 

Who could foretell this sore distress, 

This irretrievable disaster 

When first we met ?—We did not guess 

That Love would prove so hard a master.”’ 


The suffering here is different in kind from that which is 
pictured in such a poem as “The Braes o’ Yarrow.” It 
is scarcely necessary to recount the incidents narrated in 
that unforgettable poem, which is equally fine whether the 
completion was the work of Sir Walter Scott or not. It is 
said that he wrote the first four lines; if so, he was most 
successful in catching the spirit of the old ballad: 


“ Late at een, drinking the wine, 
And ere they paid the lawing, 
They sat a combat them between, 
To fight it in the dawing.” 


The climax of distress is reached when the ‘ winsome 
marrow” finds the body of her knight : 


‘« She kiss’d his cheek, she kaim'd his hair, 
She search’d his wounds all thorough, 
She kiss’d them, till her lips grew red, 
On the dowie houms of Yarrow. 


“ * Now haud your tongue, my daughter dear ! 
For a’ this breeds but sorrow ; 
I'll wed ye to a better lord, 
Than him ye lost on Yarrow.’ 


“*O haud your tongue, my father dear ! 
Ye mind me, but of sorrow ; 
A fairer rose did never bloom 
Than now lies cropp’d on Yarrow.’”’ 


Very much the same position is reached in the ‘ Border 
Widow’s Lament,” the poem wherein we find a complete 
tragedy expressed within the space of a round score of lines. 
Well known though it is, I should like to quote the whole 
of it; but space forbids. The point to which attention is 
directed at the present moment lies in the last stanza: 


“Nae living man I’ll love again, 
Since that my lovely knight is slain ; 
Wi' ae lock of his yellow hair 
I'll chain my heart for ever mair.” 


In the “Twa Corbies”’ we get the stern reality without 
the softening effect of a woman’s tears: 


** As I was walking all alane 
I heard twa corbies making a mane ; 
The tane unto the t’other say, 
‘ Where sall we gang and dine to-day ? ' 


‘**_ In behint yon auld fail dyke, 
I wot there lies a new-slain Knight ; 
And naebody kens that he lies there, 
But his hawk, his hound, and lady fair. 


‘+ His hound is to the bunting gane, 
His hawk to fetch the wild-fowl hame, 
His lady's ta’en another mate, 

So we may mak our dinner sweet. 


*** Ye’ll sit on his white hause-bane, 
And I'll pick out his bonnie blue een ; 
Wi’ ae lock o’ his gowden hair 
We'll theek our nest when it grows bare. 


** *Mony a one for him makes mane, 
But nane sall ken where he is gane ; 
O'er his white banes, when they are bare, 
The wind sall blaw for evermair *”” 
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The charm of the ballads lies very much in the fact that 
they deal with those simple elementary griefs and joys 
that mean as much to the people who are civilised as they 
did to those who were rude and primitive. I often have 
thought, because the line so frequently comes back to my 
memory, that the very simple ending of ‘‘ Chevy Chase” is 
one of the most pathetic in literature, “And this was the 
end of their hunting.” But perhaps that may be because 
of the wide application which can be made of this phrase. 
How often and in what different circumstances is one 
able to say: ‘* And this was the end of their hunting.” If 
I were in a sermonising mood, but .. . 

There is another very simple old ballad that has always 
seemed to me most affecting, but this may be because, when 
I was quite a child, it was one of those chanted to me by 
an old woman who could neither read nor write, and who 
had obtained a knowledge of ballads exclusively from 
tradition. The one I refer to is “Lord Randal”: 


‘‘*O where hae ye been, lord Randal, my son? 
O where hae ye been, my. handsome young man ?’— 
‘I hae been to the wild wood; mother make my bed soon, 
For I’m weary wi’ hunting, and fain wald lie doun.'— 


‘¢ *Where gat ye your dinner, lord Randal, my son ? 
Where gat ye your dinner, my handsome young man? '— 
‘I dined with my true-love; mother, make my bed soon, 
For I’m weary wi’ hunting, and fain wald lie doun.’— 


‘** What gat ye to your dinner, lord Randal, my son? 
What gat ye to your dinner, my handsome young man ? ’— 
‘I gat eels boil’d in broo; mother, make my bed soon, 
For I’m weary wi’ hunting, and fain wald lie doun.’— 


‘* What became of your bloodhounds, lord Randal, my son ? 
What became of your bloodhounds, my handsome young man? ’ 
‘Othey swell’d and they died ; mother, make my bed soon, 
For,I’m weary wi’ hunting, and_fain wald lie doun.’— 


‘€*OI fear ye are poison’d, lord Randal, my son! 
OI fear ye are poisoned, my handsome young man! ’— 
*O yes! I am poison’d! mother, make my bed soon, 
For I’m sick at the heart, and I fain wald lie doun.'”’ 


It is not to my purpose to dwell upon it, but the same 
old woman who used to croon “‘ Lord Randal ’”’ was also fond 
of repeating “‘The Broom o’ the Cowdenknowes.” I can 
ea hear her at this moment singing in her shrill broken 
voice : 

“There were a troop of gentlemen 
Came merrily riding by, 
And one of > dom to the ewebucht has gaen 
To see Mary milking her yows, yows, 
To see Mary milking her yows, yows.” 


Another ballad whose distress has a haunting quality is 
* The Douglas Tragedy” : 


‘* Lord William lookit o’er his left shoulder, 
To see what he could see, 
And there he spy’d her seven brethren bold, 
Come riding o’er the lee. 


“* Light down, light down, lady Marg’ret,’ he said, 
‘And hold my steed in your hand, 
Until that against your seven brethren bold, 
And your father, I make a stand.’ 


“ She held his steed in her milk-white hand, 
And never shed one tear, 
Until that she saw her seven brethren fa’ 
And her father hard fighting who loved her so dear.”’ 


So the old balladist, as was his wont, shears away the 
most intimate human ties one after another and leaves the 
soul derelict and forlorn, stirring us at the same time to a 
livelier and more compassionate appreciation of those 
things of the spirit that are more than bread. 


J.E.A. 


[Next week’s Causerie will be ‘‘ A Cambridge Mystic,” by 
Edward Wright.] 








FICTION 


The Princess Priscilla’s Fortnight. By the Author of “ Eliza- 
beth and her German Garden. (Smith, Elder, 10s.) 


WE may as well confess at once that Elizabeth has 
enchanted us again: enchanted us against our reason. 
Her qualities seem to us to lie outside the realm of sober 
argument. Either she throws her spell over you, and 
then you follow with delight wherever she leads: or your 
temperament resists her spell, and then you take umbrage 
at her airs, and, in the present volume, at her ragged plot 
and occasional heaviness of phrase. We began to read in 
a critical frame of mind, and on the very first page we 
came across this sentence : 


‘‘Her mother, by birth an English princess of an originality un- 
comfortable and unexpected in a royal lady that continued to the end 
of her life to crop up at disconcerting moments, died when Priscilla was 
sixteen.” 


We stopped to deplore the sentence, but hurried on to see 
what happened to Priscilla. On page 4 we found this 
fascinating description of Kunitz: 


“ Kunitz is the capital of the duchy, and the palace is built on a hill. 
It is one of those piled-up buildings of many windows and turrets and 
battlements on which the tourist gazes from below as at the realisation 
of achildhood’s dream. A branch of the river Loth winds round the 
base of the hill, separating the ducal family from the red-roofed town 
along its other bank. Kunitz stretches right round the hill, lying 
clasped about its castle like a necklet of ancient stones. At the foot of 
the castle walls the ducal orchards and kitchen gardens begin, continuing 
down to the water’s edge and clothing the, base of the hill in a garment 
of blossom and fruit. No fairer sight is to be seen than the glimpse of 
these grey walls and.turrets rising out of a cloud of blossom. . . .” 


That unbalanced us ; and whenever we were torn from the 
book we thought with pleasure and impatience of getting 
back to it. The adventures in a little Somersetshire 
village of the runaway princess, her librarian and her maid, 
were so entertaining that their unreality did not offend us. 
When Priscilla requires a labourer’s cottage with three 
bath-rooms and bires twenty-five cooks to prepare her 
cottage meals, when she is left without so much to eat as 
a lump of sugar, and when Fritzi, her guide and friend, 
gets into money difficulties a simpleton might have fore- 
seen, we reflect that this is a fairy tale and that in fairy 
tales things will happen oddly. In fact, we followed 
Elizabeth with joy until she murders Mrs. Jones. That 
struck a jarring note. To be sure, she hurries past the 
murder with averted eyes, but that only heightens the 
impression it leaves of cruelty and mischief. A Priscilla 
who was not a callous baggage would never have forgiven 
herself so easily for her share in it. But, of course, the 
murder did not take place. Violence and brutality cannot 
enter Elizabeth’s world of poetry and happy fortunes. As 
she says herself, her inclination is to sing of crocuses, 
“‘of nothing less fresh and clean than crocuses.” If a 
genuine admirer may say so, it is also her inclination to 
believe that their clear little smell is only to be smelled by 
the privileged few. Her distinction of soul has always 
been a trifle self-conscious, and we hold that it leads her 
astray when she makes a violent attack on Longfellow. 
Even if he is ‘‘defiling’” to the literary taste he is not 
defiling to the mind. 


The King’s Revoke. An Episode in the Life of Patrick Dillon, 
By Margaret L, Woops. (Smith, Elder, 6s.) 


A NEw book by Mrs. Woods is an event of interest to all 
who care for the best in contemporary literature. As in 
her last work, *‘ Sons of thé Sword,” she has once more 
devoted her rare gifts to an historical novel. Her king is 
Ferdinand VII. of Spain, whom Napoleon held in durance 
at Talleyrand’s chateau of Valengay, in the heart of France, 
while the feeble Joseph Buonaparte reigned in Madrid. 
The story is concerned entirely with an elaborate plot to 
rescue Ferdinand and his brother, Don Carlos, and restore 
them to their faithful Spaniards. The British Government 
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is secretly engaged, and everything seems well prepared, 
but the conspirators have omitted one precaution, namely 
to obtain the king’s consent to be rescued. At the critical 
moment he revokes; he will not go save on terms dis- 
honouring to the beautiful Marquesa de Santa Coloma, 


with whom he has fallen violently in love. Mrs. Woods 
has evidently taken the greatest pains to draw a true 
picture of Ferdinand, the last of those old-world Spanish 
monarchs who alike in their dissimulation, their sensuality, 
and their religious fervour, are so incomprehensible to the 
British Protestant mind. At the same time she scorns the 
method of the modern machine-made novel, the manu- 
facturers of which seldom trouble themselves about any 
background. The conspiracy is her background, and she 
exhibits its gradual building up in Spain, France and 
‘England with exquisite art. She seizes the very atmo- 
sphere of romantic adventure. Dillon himself, with his 
man’s heart of courage and loyalty and his boy’s beard- 
less, innocent face, which enables him to carry off a 
female disguise, is a fascinating figure, and we look 
on almost with a sense of physical pain when he him- 
self, plus royaliste que le rot, has his ideal devotion for 
Ferdinand shattered by the hand of his idol. Not less 
firmly drawn are the other conspirators—the Marquesa, 
the lovely child who, though always good and true, 
realises with amusing bewilderment the power of her 
beauty; her wily, villainous brother, the Abbé Diego ; and 
Count d’Haguerty, the professional political agent. Never- 
theless, in spite of the interest which ‘‘ The King’s Revoke”’ 
must arouse in every cultivated reader, we feel that Mrs. 
Woods’s powers are in a measure thrown away on historical 
fiction—indeed, we would even say that this form is in 
itself a burden and a hindrance to her. Commonplace 
novelists are obliged to have recourse to the records of 
history if they are to supply, however imperfectly, the 
psychological insight and human sympathy in which they 
are themselves conspicuously lacking. It is obvious that 
Mrs. Woods is under no such obligation. In a story of 
contemporary manners, of which the characters and their 
fortunes would be under her absolute control, she would 
have scope for the full display of that combination of an 
exquisite literary style with imaginative power which is 
her special distinction as a writer. 


Jacob and John, By Watter Raymonp. (Hodder & Stoughton, 
6s.) 

Mr. RAYMOND remains faithful to his Somersetshire 
villagers, although in this novel he employs a larger canvas 
than usual and sets his story back in date. One of his 
characters remembers the landing of William of Orange and 
the hero writes an account of his adventures in Morocco 
that finds favour with Lady Mary Wortley Montague. The 
costume is of a bygone day and so are some of the scenes, 
notably the one in church where the parson craves British 
assistance to ransom and redeem English sailormen cap- 
tured by the Admiral of Galee. Otherwise Mr. Raymond’s 
country folk talk and act much as they do in his stories of 
modern life, and in spite of a spirited plot the prevailing 
impression is one of quiet charm. There is a fire and a cap- 
tivity, a sudden death and a forged will; but none of these 
violent delights seem to disturb the steady progress of the 
story or the delicate development of the chief characters. 
We like John: but we like Teaah better. His miserly in- 
stincts are never exaggerated and their conflict with his 
affection for his grandson is most true to life. But best 
of all we like Hannah. Mr. Raymond must know that 
in her he has given us an uncommon, lovable and very 
subtle feminine portrait. On the whole this novel compares 
with some of the novels that make a noise in the world 
as a Dutch landscape compares with a theatrical poster. 
To those who have a little leisure and do not ask to be hit 
in the eye we warmly recommend it, 


Beggars’ Luck, By Ne. K. Busserr. (Chapman & Hall, 6s.) 


To any one who has read Miss Blissett’s book, * The Silver 
Key,” this novel will be disappointing. She has again 











selected the seventeenth century for a romance ‘flavoured 
with history, but the historical flavouring which before 
made a tolerably good piece of work, here merely helps one 
to place the story in a definite period. There is one brief, 
and not very satisfactory, . waar of Cardinal Mazarin. 
Apart from this there is hardly anything in the book which 
might not be allotted equally well to any century which 
allows the writer sufficient latitude in respect of sword-play, 
stout henchmen, and baronial castles. Of course, there is 
a secret passage. These romances all have a secret passage. 
How, otherwise, could the hero escape ? For half an hour 
with this book, ‘‘ Beggars’ Luck,”’ we were at the tip-toe of 
excitement groping for the secret passage. We were ‘re- 
warded. It is a chimney, which leads to a forgotten room, 
which opens on a stairway, which—— _ But readers must 
look for themselves. The experienced will know the pre- 
scription, and will know that the dispensing is purely a 
question of permutation. Some authors begin with one 
ingredient, some with another; but always the mixture 
turns bright and clear at the end, and there is a mild pre- 
cipitate of wedding. And so the phial is put on the shelf 
marked: *‘ Romantic: for the Schoolboy or Young Person. 
A dose to be administered at Christmas, or on Birthdays.” 
The pity is that with ‘‘ The Silver Key ” in one’s memory 
one cannot give “‘ Beggars’ Luck”’ a special label. 


The Pursuit of Mr. Faviel, By R. E, Vernikpr. 
Rivers, 6s.) 


TEN thousand pounds is the sum with which Mr. Faviel 
backs his opinion that it is possible for a man to disappear 
entirely for a month. Mr. Blenkenstein lures him on to 
the wager for two reasons, each one excellent—the first is 
that the money would be a pleasant little addition: the 
second reason concerns Miss Judith Mallenden and rivalry. 
He intends to “nab” Faviel ten minutes after “ time; ” 
and detain him for a month, all but a minute, while he 
woos and wins the lady. He does neither—naturally. So 
we are started ona splendid game of hide and seek. What 
is more surprising than the hairbreadth escapes of Faviel 
from the clutches of the pursuers is the fact that Mr. 
Vernéde is able by his cleverness and wit to keep up the 
interest of this chase from start to finish. He writes with 
just that light touch that is necessary. The most amusing 
players in the game are Jimmy and Butt. ‘A nice kind- 
hearted boy, didn’t yousay, Jimmy?” said Lady Mallenden. 
** Don’t remember saying it,” said Jimmy: *‘ young Butler’s 
all right if you leave him alone, and don’t ask him to hand 
tea-cakes and that sort of thing. He doesn’t care for 
women much. . . . Oh, he doesn’t insist upon it for other 
people,” adding—lest Butt’s dislike of social life should 
cause him to be underestimated—“ he’s a jolly good place- 
kick.” Together, and unwittingly, they rescue Faviel 
from a very tight place—at great risk—so great that 
Jimmy is called upon to remark: “Jolly lucky you 
weren t murdered, young Butt.” But no one is: and this 
most amusing, well-written book ends exactly as such a 
book should end, with a gasp and a laugh and a desire to 
read another story by Mr. Vernéde. 


Display. By R. E.S. Spenper, (Lane, 6s.) 


THE title is enough to recommend its up-to-dateness. 
Display is the keynote of the Age. A four-guinea costume 
outside, and stockings at two pair a shilling, burned every 
Saturday night to save washing and darning: guinea lace 
coverlets on the beds, and calico sheets our grandmothers 
would have been ashamed to give the servants ; a smart 
parlour-maid to answer the door, and an untrained little 
slattern of sixteen to look after the newborn child. Splash 
and dash; anything from a motor horn to a poodle’s bell. 
We are not even satisfied to possess: we must call atten- 
tion to our possessions, Superficiality in what we are 
pleased to call Education: no need to wade through the 
wearisome Classics of our own or any other land, for can 
we not, for a few pence, buy the Up-to-date-rapid-con- 
ag yor Se ee But, to quote 
the Literary Man: “One can’t be bothered with a 
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conscience in this twentieth century. Our digestions cause 
us quite enough qualms asit is.” And this novel is, after 
all, for the learned. It presupposes not a mere nodding 
acquaintance, but a training in the Classics, not to say 
modern language, history, politics and the rest; so we 
advise the readers who are not of the Higher Education, 
like the Editor of the Liberal Evening News, to “look 

uzzled, and the Representative of Literature’”’ will take it 
or “‘a mark of interest.” But read it we must, for it will 
be talked about; and, not having read it, where should 
we be? Even our superficiality would not avail us. 


Baby Bullet, By Luoyp Ossourne. (Heinemann, 6s.) 


It seemed that the old romance of inland travel died with 
the posting horses, when the railways killed the coaches. 
It is difficult to make a heroic figure of a Ulysses whose 
journeying is done in a first-class smoking compartment 
and a single day. But the romance was only hibernating ; 
and, after three-quarters of a century of sleep, posting 
inns, highwaymen, breakdowns far from food or lodging, 
al] the hundred glamours of the road have sprung again 
into being at the hoot of the petrol motor. The road, 
after lying fallow through the drab years of steam, is again 
producing its sturdy crop of wandering adventurous tales, 
of which Mr. Osbourne’s is no despicable example. For 
Baby Bullet is a motor car, a fifteenth hand “ crock ” of 
early French design, joyfully presented to two American 
ladies, a girl and a schoolmarm, who are discovered by the 
roadside wearily enjoying a tramp in England. The donor 
had been worried. by Baby for a fortnight, after winning 
her in a half-guinea raffle at a Charity Bazaar, and actually 
runs away lest his gift should be thrust back upon him. 
Baby is in a state of sulks, and the two Americans climb 
into her, and hire a carter to tow them behind a furniture 
van. At cross-roads they meet another car, a gigantic 
and glorious machine, with the power of sixty horses, 
unfortunately unavailable, because her mécantcien has 
forgotten the gasolene. She crawls ignominiously at the 
tail of a plough-horse. The American owner of the big car 
borrows petrol from the American owners of the little, and 
tows them in exchange. The result is a week of wild 
romance and a thoroughly amusing book. All four prin- 
cipal characters are entertaining, the forgetful and 
enthusiastic French chauffeur most of all. The light, 
dexterous writing of the book pleases us like clever 
juggling, and we have nothing but admiration for the 
amazing and convincing neatness with which Mr. Osbourne 
couples for all eternity the chauffeur with the schoolmarm, 
the financier with the girl, and Baby Bullet with the 
Monster of the strength of sixty steeds. 








FINE ART 


JAN VERMEER AT SULLEY AND CO. 


THE picture which has naturally aroused most interest at 
the Exhibition of Sulley and Co. is The Letter of Vermeer of 
Delft. Whilst the great masters always retain their place 
among connoisseurs, there are continually fluctuations in 
the vogue of those who are less pre-eminent, due partly to 
considerations not purely artistic—rarity, oddity, novelty, 
Since Burger rediscovered Jan Vermeer, interest has 
steadily grown in this rare artist’s works, and now they 
stand in the estimation of the market at least as high as 
those of the best of his contemporaries. It seems strange 
to us that his work should have ever been confounded 
with that of other genre painters, Terburg, Metsu, de 
Hoogh, as his touch is more personal and peculiar than any, 

_We find all the characteristics to be expected in this 
_— of The Letter, the brilliant colouring, the square 

at touch, and the rather wooden and unsympathetic 
drawing. We also find the one characteristic that most 





interests a modern mind, the bold and original composi~- 
tion. Here, asin the masterpiece of the Soldier with a Large 
Hat, it lies in the suddenness of the jump from a figure 
quite close to one at a considerable distance. Terburg, 
who was a much more accomplished painter, would have 
bound them together more skilfully. There is an alteration 
in the handling of the distant figure which is not very 
happy. It is weaker and woollier and has lost brilliancy 
without gaining much inatmosphere. But, as a whole, the 
picture marks, as always, an artist who was strange and 
original without being affected, and who in certain matters 
of handling and colour appears startlingly modern. 

All the pictures at Sulley and Co. are excellent of their 
kind, but I should specially mention the early Rembrandt, 
a portrait of his sister, with its glorious blond colour 
and sharply defined drawing; a fine example of a portrait 
by Goya, Senora Dona Maria Martmer de Puga, and a 
beautiful portrait of a very ugly Lady in a White Cap by 
Antonio More. 


FORGOTTEN PAINTERS 


To students of the early British school of painting few 
exhibitions are so enjoyable and instructive as those held 
each winter in the King Street galleries of Messrs. Shepherd 
Brothers, for here one may always reckon to find not only 
worthy examples of the accepted painters of the eighteenth 
century, but works, often equally admirable, by artists 
whom time has robbed of fame, sometimes of name. The 
collection at present on view is particularly rich in this 
respect. Here, for example, is a fine three-quarter length 
portrait of The Right Hon. Edward Goldney, by br es 
the contemporary of Reynolds, Gainsborough and Romney. 
From this specimen of his art one imagines that Kettle 
might have made a more abiding fame for himself, but he 
preferred travelling to setting up as a fashionable painter. 
He died in 1786 at the age of forty-six, and as a conse- 
quence of his roaming habits his best work is now scattered 
through the Empire. 

In the large figure composition, Gil Blas and the Canon 
Sedillo (98), we make acquaintance with the work of a still 
more fascinating personality, F. W. Hurlstone, who enjoyed 
some fame at the beginning of the last century as a vigorous 
secessionist and anti-Academic agitator. Hurlstone was 
one of the most important witnesses who gave evidence 
against the Academy in the Parliamentary inquiry of 1835, 
and was suitably rewarded by his election the same year 
to the presidency of the Society of British Artists, an office 
he held till his death in 1869. What makes Hurlstone 
specially interesting to the modern student is the fact that 
he was the first English painter of ‘any eminence to be 
strongly influenced by the Spanish'school, and he was in a 
sense the forerunner of “' hat stout champion of Velas- 

uez,’ John Phillip. This Gil Blas picture shows very 
clearly the result of his study of Spanish painting. The 
figures are built up by broad planes laid on in a vigorous, 
impressionist manner, which recalls the middle style of 
Manet. Hurlstone’s work may not be a masterpiece, but 
few can deny its splendid vitality, while many passages of 
colour and the fine surface quality of the whole will 
rejoice those who appreciate “mere technique. «_— 

A view of Richmond in Yorkshire by Thales Fielding, a 
brother of the more famous Copley, and a portrait of Sir 
Horace Mann (81), by Zoffany, with a golden sky and a 
quite Old Cromish landscape background, which suggests 
that this artist might profitably have neglected portraiture 
for landscape, are also to be noted; but for sheer arresting 
power there is nothing in the exhibition to equal the 
magnificent Lady in a Straw Bonnet (82), attributed in the 
catalogue to ‘‘ Painter Unknown.” Here indeed is a 
masterpiece, whether it be the work of Raeburn, as seems 
possible, or of another. Nobody but a great painter could 
have handled such a colour-scheme with so triumphant a 
success, It isan object-lesson in the expression of textures. 
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Contrast the white of the watered silk bonnet-strings with 
the white of the muslin dress. And is not a rare insight 
into character shown in the rendering of the face? It is 
a wistful face, the face of one who has suffered much, but 
ye and without losing heart. Sheisno Court beauty, 

ut an honest dame—surely of Scottish descent—with a 
sympathetic smile, a gentle manner, and a ready wit. 

here are Romneys and Gainsboroughs at Messrs. 
Shepherd’s, a rare figure-sketch of A Village Maiden by 
Constable, a Reynolds Portrait of an Officer gorgeously 
arrayed in scarlet, though out of uniform; but there is 
nothing more sumptuously painted, nothing so hauntingly 
attractive as this portrait of a fair incognita by “ Painter 
Unknown.” 








MUSIC 
NEW SONATAS 


WHEN we trudge across high parkland on a brisk autumn 
morning, and the turf under foot is springy and the 
oaks shake their crisp, dead leaves in the breeze as if 
to show the tenacity of their grasp, it is the strong 
life underlying all nature that exhilarates us, while the 
outward decay of leaf and blade passes unnoticed except 
for the additional beauty of colour that it gives. Some- 
thing of the same sort one experiences at such a concert 
as that given by Mr. York Bowen at Bechstein Hall on 
November 14. He announced a “Recital of Modern 
Sonatas,” and played three, by J. B. McEwen, B. J. Dale 
and Glazounow. We have heard so much of the decay of 
the sonata, and even Sir Hubert Parry has said, “‘ com- 
posers seem to be generally agreed that the day for writing 
piano sonatas is past,” that it is undeniably refreshing to 
find a group of young musicians working as composers or 
performers in this form with an enthusiasm, which has at 
any rate nothing akin to pedantry aboutit. If thesummer 
of the sonata is over and the vivid colours of modern 
instrumental music are an indication of its autumnal 
decadence, there are at least so many signs of virility in 
these compositions that we cannot doubt the power to put 
forth another spring, though at present it be far distant. 
Mr. York Bowen's powers as a pianist are becoming well 
known in London; it is rather his musicianship, born of his 
studies as a composer, which enables him to interpret 
modern and, one must say, young works so as to make 
them perspicuous, almost convincing, at a first hearing. His 
task was not an easy one, but he was helped by an 
audience who had come to hear and to be interested and 
needed no arousing. It was, indeed, this atmosphere of 
eagerness about that most abstract of musical forms, the 
piano sonata, which was so remarkable at this concert. 
Of the two new works performed, the first, that by Mr. 
McEwen, is certainly the most mature; it is an honest 
attempt to write new music within the lines of the sonata, 
and it is very largely successful. To begin with, it is 
really a sonata, not a collection of fantastic, loose-limbed 
movements calling themselves by its name, but really 
depending for effect upon their picturesque features instead 
of thematic development, as is often the case. It consists 
of the usual four movements, of which the first, an 
Allegro, and the second a dirge-like, rhythmic slow move- 
ment, are the most interesting. The Scherzo is brilliantly 
successful and is full of quips and cranks ; but that sort of 
brilliance is so easily achieved, that while we laugh and 
applaud it, we must not attach too great an importance to 
it. The last movement is very direct and easy to follow, 
and makes an effective ending. Mr. Dale’s sonata, on the 
other hand, while it is less successful, seems to show 
greater promise of good things; its very non-success is 
partly due to an effort to reach further than he at present 
can grasp, and there can be no better failure than that. It 
is built on a curious plan which in itself betokens thought. 
There is a first movement in regular independent form ; 
then the other three, labelled, ‘‘Slow movement,” 
“Scherzo,” “ Introduction and Finale,” are linked together 








as variations on a theme first announced in the slow move- 
ment. Each of the three is a group of variations, and the 
whole is an ingenious attempt to impart homogeneity to 
the latter part of the sonata while retaining the identity of 
each movement. It is here that the matter for debate is 
found. The scheme is original and strongly conceived, but 
the execution of it fails very often. Mr. Daie shows that 
he has not yet “found himself” by his use of long pas- 
sages which might have come straight from Chopin, but 
wherever he relies on his own individuality, his work is 
interesting. The ending is the best part. After a brilliant 
climax, the finale breaks off to revert to the slow move- 
ment subject in its simple form, which is followed by a 
quiet coda and a piano ending. One believes in a man 
who can end well; how few can, either in conversation, in 
literature, or in music! This sonata contains much that 
is diffuse and indefinite, but in the endings, both of the 
first and last movements, Mr. Dale shows a power of 
tersely summarising his argument in a manner which is far 
more effective than the most brilliant peroration. 

Now, when one hears new works such as these by very 
young composers, one feels that whatever may be said of 
the outward shell of the sonata form, the spirit that 
prompts the making of such works is not dead and cannot 
die. While the dead leaves of obsolete forms still cling to 
the branches of our art, there is a striving after the realisa- 
tion of new forms of pure music making itself apparent in 
many directions, Composers cannot rest satisfied with the 
illustrative music of which we have so much at present; it 
is useful while they are feeling their way towards a real 
musical form, but when they have found that, they will 
gladly cast their programmes aside and let their music 
speak for itself. Sir Edward Elgar has been lately blamed 
for extolling abstract music as an ideal, while he writes 
programme music. It may be unfortunate that one from 
whom we expect actions rather than words, should be called 
upon to speak in this connection, but he is surely not 
blameworthy for preaching an ideal which he has not yet 
attained. We shall be justified in looking to see how far 
Sir Edward Elgar’s subsequent works reach forward 
towards the ideal which he sets up. Every piece of com- 
position which emphasises the importance of constructive 
qualities, which grapples with the problems of balance, and 
has as its basis a definite musical plan, is a step in this 
direction whether it be labelled ‘*‘Sonata” or “‘ Symphony ” 
or “In the South” or “‘Ein Heldenleben,” It is no 
question of names and titles. 

Programme music is, of course, a valuable and necessary 
means towards an end, that of abstract music possessed of 
a more complete range of expression than Beethoven or 
Brahms dreamed of; it isa means of which Sir Edward 
Elgar has freely availed himself. No doubt he has been 
wise to doso. Every step now, however, that he makes 
towards that end should be full of illuminating help to 
younger composers who, like those whose works I have been 
discussing, are already on the road. I am not sure that 
some of them are not already further advanced upon that 
road than he, but as his gifts of expression are far greater 
than those of most of his contemporaries, so are his difficulties 
in wielding them greatly increased. The appearance of an 
Elgar Symphony should be a great event in the history of 
music. 

We hail with interest each new work which dispenses 
with titles and uses only the broader description, Sonata 
or Symphony, not as a link with the past, but as an earnest 
of the future ; but even the loss of the name and the out- 
ward form may be, like the falling of the leaves, a promise 
of the new spring. HCC 








FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


On November 30, Messrs. Methuen will publish Mr. J. C. 
Bailey’s edition of Cowper, the illustrations to which include 
two hitherto unpublished designs by William Blake, the 
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only remaining part of aseries made by Blake for a relative 
of Cowper, in whose family they have remained. Mr. 
Bailey provides a carefully corrected text of Cowper, with 
the poems arranged for the first time in chronological 
order. One poem and more than twenty letters will be 
printed for the first time in this volume. The same day 
will see the publicationof Mr. Wilfrid Whitten’s edition of 
John Thomas Smith’s “Diary for a Rainy Day, or 
Recollections of Events in the last Sixty-six Years” (1766- 
1832). The volume will be illustrated, and the edition is 
limited to 600 copies. 

Sir Algernon West has written a Memoir of Sir Henry 
Keppel with the approval of the Admiral’s family, and the 
book will be published by Messrs. Smith, Elder and Co. on 
the 27th instant, with several portraits and sketches, inclu- 
ding one of H.M. the King with Sir Henry. The family 
realised that a less cumbersome and more succinct narrative 
than the voluminous Diary already published was desirable : 
moreover that Diary in no way touched the last quarter 
of acentury of the Admiral’slife. The Memoir is dedicated 
by permission to His Majesty the King. 

When the great scheme for the Nile dam involved a 
survey to set up marks whereby the rise of the Blue Nile 
could be annually gauged, the surveying party was accom- 
panied by Dr. Hayes. In ‘The Source of the Nile” to 
be published by Messrs. Smith, Elder and Co. on the 27th of 
this month, Dr. Hayes recounts his travels, and incidentally 

roduces a very complete present-day account of Abyssinia, 
its geography, ethnography, social customs and religions, 
collating his own experiences with those recorded by 
previous travellers, The work isillustrated by two maps and 
thirty-two pages of illustrations, and it includes an ento- 
mological appendix by Dr. E. B. Poulton, Hope Professor 
of Zoology in the University of Oxford. 

Messrs. Chatto and Windus have in the press a volume 
by Mr. Arthur L. Salmon, entitled ‘ Literary Rambles in 
the West of England.” It will include papers on George 
Borrow in Cornwall, Tennyson and Coleridge at Clevedon, 
Hawker of Morwenstow, Richard Jefferies, Robert Herrick, 
and kindred subjects. 

Mr. John Lare announces for November 28 Mr. A. F. 
Calvert’s ‘‘ Moorish Remains in Spain,” being a brief record 
of the Arabian conquest and occupation of the Peninsula, 
with a particular account of the Mohammedan architecture 
and decorations in the cities of Cordova, Seville, and 
Toledo. The book will be lavishly illustrated. 

Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons, Ltd., who purchased Messrs. 
Isbister’s business last year, though they intend to confine 
their publications chiefly to books of travel, biography, art, 
and theology, have also a few novels on their list this 
autumn. One of these, “Princess Joyce,” by Keighley 
Snowden, will be published shortly. The scene is laid in 
in rural—or rather artisan—-Yorkshire, and deals with 
characters of a class already made familiar to us by the 
same author in former novels. 

The 1906 edition of “‘ Who’s Who ?”’ will be published by 
Messrs. Black on December 8. It will contain two thousand 
more biographies than its predecessor; the number of a 
man’s sons and daughters will be recorded, also his motor- 
car number, telephone number, and telegraphic address, 
where necessary. The other Year-Books published by the 
same firm, viz., ‘‘Who’s Who Year-Book,” “ English- 
woman’s Year-Book,” and “The Writers’ and Artists’ 
‘Year-Book ’’—the last named just acquired by them—will 
all be issued about the same time. 

Messrs. Brimley Johnson and Irce will issue immediately 
“The Two Arcadias,” a volume of plays and poems by a 
new writer—Rosalind Travers—with an introduction by 
Dr. Richard Garnett, and a second edition of Mr. G. K. 
Chesterton’s ‘‘ The Wild Knight and Other Poems,” which 
will contain a new prefatory note by the author. 

Under the title of ‘“‘A Passive Resister of the Seven- 
teenth Century,” Mr. George Cuttle has compiled from the 
Diary of John Evelyn a series of extracts illustrating the 
passive resistance of the clergy to the decrees of the 
Government in Puritan times. A short note is added 





giving some particulars concerning Evelyn’s life and m >ve- 
ments. Mr. Elliot Stock is the publisher. 

Mr. Holman Hunt’s work on “ pre-Raphaelitism and 
the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood ”’ will be published early 
in December by Messrs. Macmillan and Co. It will be 
very elaborately illustrated with forty photogravure re- 
productions of many of the artist’s most famous pictures, 
and besides these there will be over one hundred and fifty 
illustrations in the text. The book gives, for the first 
time, a true and complete history of the pre-Rapheelite 
movement and corrects the manifold inaccuracies of pre- 
vious historians and commentators. 

Mr. Marion Crawford’s work on Venice has been in pre- 
paration for some considerable time. It will be published 
by Messrs. Macmillan and Co. early in December under the 
title, ‘Gleanings from Venetian History,” and will contain 
over two hundred pictures after drawings by Mr. Joseph 
Pennell. 

It will be remembered that Mr. Putnam Weale’s previous 
book, “‘ Manchu and Muscovite,’’ created much discussion 
on its appearance soon after the outbreak of the Russo- 
Japanese War. His new book, ‘The Re-shaping of the 
Far East,” which is to be published shortly by Messrs. 
Macmillan and Co., may be described as a sequel. It is in 
two volumes, very copiously illustrated by photographs, 
and forms a valuable summary of the political history of 
the last ten years in China, Manchuria, Korea and Japan. 

The Macmillan Company are just issuing an elaborately 
illustrated volume entitled *‘ In the Heart of the Canadian 
Rockies,” by Mr. James Outram. It is the record ot 
experiences gained in the exploration of hitherto untrodden 
peaks and passes, and describes the grand natural scenery 
to be found along the chain of the Divide from Mount 
Assiniboine and Mount Columbia. The more notable 
“first ascents” of the Canadian mountains are also 
described. 

‘* The Recollections of Mr. William O'Brien” is another 
book which Messrs. Macmillan and Co. will have ready 
early in December. The author states that “ these pages 
have no pretension to be the history of our times. They 
aim at nothing beyond recording incidents of which I have 
some personal cognisance.” The author nevertheless 
brings a strong light io bear upon the inner workings of 
Irish politics during a stormy period. The figure of Parnell 
appears prominently in the book, and there are many 
intimate glimpses of the great Irish leader. 

A new edition of Tennyson’s “In Memoriam” with the 
author’s own notes is announced for early publication. It 
will doubtless excite great interest among students of the 
poet; and the curious in such matters will now have an 
opportunity of comparing many published interpretations 
of the allusive passages with the explanations of the poet 
himself. Messrs. Macmillan are the publishers. 

Mr. Kipling’s charming story, “‘ They,” which appeared 
last year in ‘‘ Traffics and Discoveries,” is to be issued 
shortly by Messrs. Macmillan and Co. in a volume by 
itself, with fifteen coloured illustrations by Mr. F. H. 
Townsend. 

Mr. H. A. Evans’s volume on “Oxford and the Cots- 
wolds”’ will be added directly to the well-known “ High- 
ways and Byways Series.” It treats of the hill country 
that lies to the North and West of Oxford towards the 
broad vale of the Severn and the Avon, the country, 
that is, that lies between the Cherwell on the East, and 
the fringe of the Cotswolds on the West. Mr. Frederick 
Griggs is the illustrator of this volume, as of most of the 
others in the same series. 

Messrs. Witherby and Co. are about to publish a book 
on ‘* The Birds of Hampshire and the Isle of Wight,” by the 
Rev. J. E. Kelsall, M.A., and Mr. P. W. Munn, F.Z.S. No 
complete history of the Birds of Hampshire has hitherto 
been attempted, so that this work, the authors of which 
are both members of the British Ornithologists’ Union, 
will be welcome. The book is illustrated from drawings 
by Mr. G. E. Lodge and photographs by Mr. Smith 
Whiting. One of the photographs—which portrays a bird 
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which has, we believe, never before been successfully 
hotographed—is of exceptional interest. This is the 
Dartford Warbler, the only Warbler that is resident all 
the year round in these islands. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


MACAULAY'S NEW ZEALANDER 
To the Editor of Tuk ACADEMY 


S1rx,—I have read with much interest in your issue of to-day’s date 
the article by my friend, Mr Dobell, on ‘* The Originator of Macaulay's 
New Zealander,"" There isan apparent inaccuracy in the article, which 
I think ought to be corrected. Mr. Dobell states that the second Lord 
Lyttelton ‘‘ has never before received the credit that is due to him” for 
having written the anonymous volume of ‘‘ Poems, by a young noble- 
man (1780),’’ which sets forth the reflections of an American traveller 
on the ruins of London in the year 2t99. No one in all probability 
has drawn public attention to the variety of interest attaching to the 
volume so forciblyas Mr. Dobell. But neither the work nor its author- 
ship is quite the secret which Mr. Dobell seems to think. The work 
is described as a genuine production of the pen of the second Lord 
Lyttelton in volume 34 of the Dictionary of National Biography. 
There the long title of the pamphiet is quoted at length, with some 

* bibliographical particulars, which Mr. Dobell appears to have missed. 
Mr. Dobell will, I feel sure, agree with me that Mr. J. M. Rigg, the 
author of the article in the Dictionary, deserves this recognition. 

November 18. Sipney Lee. 


fal To the Editor of THe AcaDEmMy 


Sir,—The interesting discussion in your columns has led me to look 
for an expression of the sentiment where it might naturally be expected 
to occur—in Volney's ‘ Ruins” of Empires. There, sure enough, in 
the ‘ Meditations” of the second chapter, we have an instance of 
the now familiar reflection. The author, gazing at the ruins of 
Palmyra, asks himself what has become of the hundred cities of Syria. 
And “‘ where are those ramparts of Nineveh, those walls of Babylon, 
those palaces of Persepolis, those temples of Baalbec and Jerusalem?" 
For awhile he pleased himself with the idea that he had found in 
modern Europe the past splendour of Asia. But presently the farther 
thought occurred: ‘* Who can assure me that the present desolation 
of Eastern empires will not one day be the lot of our own country ? 
Who knows but that hereafter some traveller like myself will sit down 
upon the banks of the Seine, the Thames, or the Zuyder Zee, where 
now, in the tumult of enjoyment, the heart and the eyes are too slow 
to take in the multitude of sensations; who knows but he will sit 
down solitary amid silent ruins, and weep a people inurned, and 
their greatness changed into an empty name?” 

M. Volney was one of the Deputies to the National Assembly 1789. 
The date of the meditation appears to have been 1784. 

Gro.. St. Crate. 


PLAGIARISM 
To the Editor of Tuk AcaDEMy 


» Str,—A very wide and very difficult question has been opened out by 
the recent discussion in your colums: within what limits and under 
what conditions is plagiarism in literature and art admissible and 
justifiable? It may be doubted whether educated readers are always 
aware of the extent to which such plagiarism has been carried, or 
whether they have clearly faced the problem which it involves. Ruskin 
acknowledges that Turner in more than one of his great pictures has 
deliberately and avowedly copied Claude's sun and effects of sunlight. 
Mr. Balfour in his ‘‘ Essays and Addresses " confesses that Handel was 
as great a master of plagiarism as of music. Probably some of 
Horace's most exquisite lyrics were borrowed from Greek originals ; 
and it is certain that Plautus and Terence were wholesale plagiarists. 
Cicero shamelessly stole the titles of his greatest speeches from the 
greater speeches of Demosthenes. Virgil’s masterpieces are saturated 
with plagiarisms, and in the greatest book of his greatest poem he has 
boldly appropriated from Ennius the famous line : 

MO AD ** Unus qui nobis cunctando restituit rem.” 
Shakespeare's “ Julius Cesar,” as every scholar knows, is steeped in 
Plutarch, and every reader can detect the plagiarism in Hamlet's 
speech: ‘I defy augury: there’s a Providence in the fall of a 
sparrow.'"’ No competent judge can deny that ‘ Lycidas” is one of 
the noblest poems in the world’s literature ; yet the whole conception 
and mise en scéne of ‘“* Lycidas"' is a vast plagiarism, to say nothing 
of the direct theft of such lines as : 

“But not the fame, 
Phcebus replied, and touched my trembling ears ;”’ 
or: 
‘* Where were ye, Nymphs, when the remorseless deep 
Closed o'er the head of your loved Lycidas?” 

Macaulay has pointed out that one of Dryden's most splendid and 

characteristic couplets 
‘* For wild Ambition loves to slide, not stand, 
And Fortune's ice prefers to Virtue’s land," 





is stolen. Pope’s ‘‘ Messiah’’ and “* Rape of the Lock,” to say nothin 
of his avowed ‘‘ Imitations,” are smothered under borrow lumes. 
Johnson was indebted to Juvenal for the whole framework of his two 
great poems. No one can doubt the imaginative power and originality 
of Moliére. Yet whole scenes in his famous comedies were taken from 
his predecessors, and Sainte-Beuve has shown that in the most famous 
scene of ‘‘ Tartuffe,’’ one of his very greatest plays, he borrowed from 
one of the most masterly of Pascal's ‘‘ Provincial Letters,’’ Schiller 
in his “ Jungfrau von Orleans” and Goethe in his ‘“ Hermann und 
Dorothea” have openly stolen from Homer ; and what shall we say of 
‘* Faust,’’ one of the greatest imaginative poems in the world’s litera- 
ture? Every reader of Wordsworth knows the line: 
“ The child is father to the man;"’ 
but how many know that it is reproducing Milton : 
‘* The childhood shows the man, 
As morning shows the day ” ? 
Scott's couplet : 
‘* Till he wish and pray that from lifehe may part, 
Nor yet find leave to die,” 
is a poetical version of the words of the Book of Revelation: ‘In 
those days shall men seek death, and shall not find it ; and shall desire 
to die, and death shall flee from them.” In one of Bright's 
greatest speeches the famous passage about the ‘‘ Angel of Death” 
is taken bodily from the Bible; and Lord Brougham pointed out long 
ago that Wilberforce's greatest speech culminated in the famous 
description of Pitt: ‘‘ He stood between the living and the dead, and 
the plague was stayed.” Or take a single idea, such as the religious 
idea of ‘‘ liberty.” It passeq to St. Paul and St. James from their 
Master, from the Epistles to A Kempis's ‘‘ Imitatio Christi,” to Luther’s 
“Freiheit eines Christen Menschen,” to Calvin’s. ‘‘ Institutio,’’ to 
Milton’s “ Paradise Regained,” to Bunyan's ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ to 
Cowper's ‘' Task,’’ and to Wordsworth’s “ Ode to Duty.” 

It would be easy to multiply illustrations. But these are sufficient 
to show with what justice a critic in one of your contemporaries, 
commenting upon the letters in the AcapEmy, sarcastically observed 
that Macaulay had an ‘excellent memory.”’ It was evidently a 
failing which Macaulay shared in common with his most illustrious 
predecessors. 

A STUDENT OF LITERATURE. 


EDGAR ALLAN POE 
To the Editor of Tuk ACADEMY 


Sir,—Mr. Ingram in his letter that appeared in your issue of the 
18th inst has been led by his praiseworthy but indiscriminate admira- 
tion of Poe to make a somewhat unfair attack on certain remarks of 
mine concerning the -— in my article on the perfect lyric. It is 
unjust to accuse me of saying that Poe was not up to his trade as a 
poet. It was Poe the critic that I criticised not Poe the poet, My 
remarks concerning the refrain and originality of metre were not an 
attack on Poe's poetry, nor were they final. I said: ‘‘ The use of the 
refrain betrays as a rule a barrenness of invention, while the poem that 
relies on the originality of its metre is uswally original in that and 
nothing else.’ I was careful to say that Poe was saved from the pitfalls 
into which the use of those devices might betray minds less richly 
endowed than his own by his rare faculty of imagination. Surely 
no higher praise could be given. I cited his Philosophy of Composi- 
tion not in dispraise of the actual poem it produced, but as being un- 
likely—from its falseness to all preconceived notions of art—to produce 
another work of equal merit. If Mr. Ingram claims indulgence for 
Poe’s criticism of Wordsworth as being the opinion of a youth of 
twenty-two, I fail to see why he should ask us to accept as gospel the 
farther quotation he makes from the same critique. ‘' It has been said 
that a good critique on a poem may be written by one who is no poet 
himself. This . . . I feel to be false; the less poetical the critic, the 
less just the critique, and the converse,” - 

By poet—in ihe general acceptance of the term—is understood one who 
has produced poetry. There are many men who have never written 
a line of poetry worthy the name who have shown a fire intelligence of 
what is poetry and what is not—the late Professor Palgrave for 
instance. Toagree with Poe's statement would be to allege that no 
one can be a good judge of a play or picture who has not written ‘or 
painted one himself. Poets are not always the best judges of poetry 
nor its most enlightened critics. For example—no one can affirm that 
Mr. Swinburne'’s essays on poets and poetry areamongst his happiest 
efforts. So far from a desire to belittle Poe as a poet, I have always 
been amongst his sincerest admirers ; in fact I regard him as the one 
poet of genius that America has as yet produced. 

R. G. T. Coventry, 


To the Editor of Tue ACADEMY 


Sir,—Mr. John H. Ingram is mistaken, since I well knew that Poe's 
letter was written at the age of twenty-two. But what of that? If a 
man does not know his own mind at twenty-two, either science and 
jurisprudence (not to mention ordinary common sense) are in tremendous 
error, or the individual himself is an idiot. Assuming Poe’s (must’we 
say) “childish '’ sneers to be merely the outcome of juvenile and ill- 
judged distaste, where is the evidence that they were ever retracted ? 

It is not quite fair of Mr. Ingram to represent me asa sort of 
ignorant literary paradoxer tryi to maintain that Poe was a 
nonentity, his writings morbid rubbish, and his admiters few. IF may 
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surely be credited with better judgment and knowledge of the facts 
than to have meant that ; but I hope and believe that they are few who 
honestly admire the depressing gloom which pervades so much that 
Poe wrote. Other poets— Wordsworth among them—have treated of 
the dreadful things of life; but they have maintained a due sense of 
portion. They have seen nature as she is, a great cosmos of 
ty, justice law; and have recognised darkness, sorrow and 
death, not as the ruling factors ina universe bizarre and horrible, but 
simply as the negative poles of sunshine, happiness, and life. In short, 
to be candid, they have not been monomaniacs. 

Of course, Poe had a fine command of terror; but, even so, is not 
this ever a doubtful qualification? Perhaps one reason—I do not at 
all mean the sole reason—that Poe’s works have lived is that their 
morbidity is chiefly concerned with the subject of death, about which 
the views of humanity at large are more or less morbid. There is 
nothing essentially terrifying in the fact that our lives, in common with 
all eternal nature’s changing manifestations, must come to an end. 
But the theatric emotions of man have caused him to invest his dis- 
solution with gloom, to surround this quite natural event with all 
that perverted sentiment could invent to make death hateful. To 
this universal morbidity Poe gave literary expression. To him death 
was a “conqueror,” something ghastly, a bony spectre lurking amid 
the tombstones in which human morbidity concretes. 

There is no logical necessity to regard “ Full fathom five thy father 
lies’ as a morbid poem. On the contrary, this is healthy and natural, 
symbolising a life returned to the nature which gave it, the body’s 

ements meantime forsaking their temporary chemical union to pass 
into other forms and endow other life, ‘‘in order that the world may be 
ever new.” “ Nothing of him that doth fade” is the great truth which 
Shakespeare, who was almost nature itself incarnate, proclaimed. 

Not all that Poe ever wrote is worth Wordsworth’s ‘Lines near 
a Abbey.” What can surpass the sanity of that great poet who 

t 

** a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean, and the living air "’ ? 

That a man with intellect so spacious should have had to endure the 
contempt of such as Poe would fill us with disgust did we not re- 
member that Poe was really the victim of his own pathological state. 
Even genius is conditioned by the physiology of its cerebral cells. 


~*~ ae J. B. Wa tis. 
P.S.—Mr. Ingram is once more mistaken in calling me Mr. 
Coventry’s copyist. Whether he credit it or no, the fact is that my 


former letter was written and despatched ere I had so much as seen 
Mr. Coventry's able article. This, I may remark at large, should 
be a warning to those who are so keen to detect plagiary. 


THE FLORIMONTANE ACADEMY 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


S1x,—May I add a word to the paragraphs on the ‘‘ Florimontane 
Academy” in your section ‘‘ The Literary Week ” of the Acapemy of 
November 4 last? The author says: ‘‘ Last century there was still to 
be found at Annecy a Florimontane Academy which published useful 
works on the literary origin of the French language in Saxony.” I 
suppose this last word is a misprint for “Savoy.” I do not quite 
understand the expression “literary origin of French,” perhaps it 
means : “ origins of French Literature.” What I want to say is that 
the Florimontane Academy, refounded about 1860, is still flourishing 
and continues its publications. It was acknowledged as being of 
‘“ Utilité publique” by decree of December 17, 1896. 

: (Canon) Henry BENEDICT MACKEY 
(Member of the Société Florimontane d’ Annecy). 
{ Sant Anselmo, Aventino, Rome. 

_ ave. November 15. 
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Burma. Painted and described by R. Talbot Kelly. Black, 20s. net. 
Menpes, Mortimer, Rembrandt. Black, tas. 6s, net. 

(With an-essay on the life and work of Rembrandt, by C. Lewis Hind.] 
Blomfield, Reginald. Studies in Architecture. Macmillan, ros. net. 

[The author considers that the lack of interest in architecture is attributable 
to the fact that writers bave, for the most part, dealt with the subject 
“either as an affair of dates and technicalities or as a vehicle for moral 
disquisition.” Mr. Blomfield has dwelt on the human interest.) 

Prior, Edward S. The Cathedral Builders in England. Seeley. 
{An account of the cathedral builders from the eleventh to the nineteenth 


century. 
The Homes of Tennyson. Painted by Helen Allingham ; described by Arthur 
Paterson. With twenty-five illustrations in colour. Black, 7s. 6d. net. 
Boulton, William. 7komas Gainsborough. Methuen, 7s. 6d. net. 
{An account of Gainsborough’s life—for details of which Mr. Boulton 
acknowledges his indebtedness to the Fulchars—work, friends, and sitters. 
With forty illustrations. ] 
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Paul, Herbert. The Life of Froude. Pitman, 16s. net. (See p. 1217.) 
The Military rife of H.R.H. George Duke of Cambridge. By Colonel 

Willoughby Verner ; assisted by Captain Erasmus Darwin Parker. 2 vols. 
Murray, 36s. net. 





Life of Sir John T, Gilbert. By his wife, Rosa Mulholland Gilbert. Long- 
mans, 12s. 6d. net. 

{Sir John T. Gilbert was descended from the Devonshire family which gave 
to the world two great explorers—Sir Humphrey Gilbert (who sailed from 
Plymouth in June, 1583, sighted Newfoundland in July, and took posses- 
sion of the harbour of St. John’s) and his step-brother, Sir Walter Raleigh. 
He was Inspector for Ireland on the Historical Manuscripts Commission, 
and published, in addition to the fifteen volumes of reports, two histories 
of Ireland, and other works, and contributed to THE ACADEMY, The 
Atheneum, The Irish Quarterly Review, and to the Dictionary of National 
Biography. } 

Henderson, T. F. Mary, Queen of Scots. 2vols. Hutchinson, 24s, net. 

(The writer thinks that the greater part of the more important books on 
Mary Stuart deal only with a special aspect of the subject, and ‘ suggest 
the desirability of a biography dealing in a somewhat detailed and critical 
fashion with the main episodes of her career.” Mr. Henderson has 
endeavoured to deal with the more personal aspects of what he calls ‘‘the 
Marian period.” The book contains over a hundred illustrations, mostly 
from portraits. ] 

Rowntree, John Wilhelm. Zssays and Addresses. Headley, 5s. net. 

[John Wilhelm Rowntree was the son of Joseph Rowntree, the head of the 
cocoa firm. His published and unpublished essays, mostly on religious 
subjects, together with a number of letters, make up the book. It is 
edited by Mr. Joshua Rowntree.) 

The Fothergilis of Ravenstonedale: their Lives and their Letters. Transcribed 
by Catherine Thornton and Frances McLaughlin. Heinemann, 10s. net. 
Herrick, Robert. Zhe Memoirs of an American Citizen. The Macmillan Co., 


S. 
Hill, Constance. The Story of the Princess des Ursins in Spain. New edition. 


ne, 5s. 
Johnson, Joseph, George MacDonald: a biographical and critical apprecia- 
tion. Pitman, 6s. 
Bradley, A. G. Captain John Smith. 
Macmillan, 2s, 6d. 
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English Men of Action Series, 
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Cross, Muriel. Zhe /rony of Fate. Greening, 3s. 6d. 

Bullock, Shan E. Dan the Dollar. Dublin: Maunsel, 3s. 6d. 

Askew, Alice and Claude. Anna of the Plains. White, 6s. 

Reid, Forrest. The Garden God: a tale of two Boys. Nutt, 15s. net. 

Merejkowski, Dmitri. Peter and Alexis; an Historical Novel. 
Authorised Translation from the Russian.” Constable, 6s. 

Van Vorst, Marie. Miss Desmond. Heinemann, 6s. 


HISTORY. 
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1660 to 880. Primitive Tribes and Pioneer Traders Lane, 16s, net. 
Martin, Percy F. Through Five Republics of South America. Heinemann, 

ats. net. 
Needham, Raymond; and Webster, Alexander. Somerset House Past and 
Present. Unwin, 21s. 

{A history of Somerset House from its foundation, about 1550, when the 
following buildings were demolished to make room for Protector Somerset's 
residence : The Church of St. Mary le Strand ; the episcopal house of the 
Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry, known as Chester's Inn; the episcopal 
house of the Bishop of Worcester; the episcopal house of the Bishop of 
Llandaff; an inn of Chancery indifferently named Strand Inn and Chester 
Inn; Strand Bridge; and.a number of tenements. With an account of 
the present edifice erected by Sir William Chambers in 1776.] 
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Shaw, Flora L. (Lady Lugard). A Tropical Dependency, Nisbet, 18s. net. 

[An outline of the ancient history of the Western Sudan, with an account of 
the modern settlement of Northern Nigeria.] 

A Study of the Russo-Japanese War. By ‘‘ Chasseur.” With maps and plans. 


Blackwood, 6s. net. 
Tout, T. F. The History of England a the Accession of Henry I11. to th 
Political History of England Series. Longmans, 


Death of Edward 11. 
7s. 6d. net. 
Cook, Theodore Andrea. Old Provence. 2 vols. Rivingtons, 16s. 
{The first volume is devoted to the Phoenicians, Greeks and Romans who 
‘* have left traces upon the soil of France that are as remarkable as any-to 
be found in Italy,” and, says the author, may be described as ‘‘a descrip- 
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Story of the Nations series. Unwin, 5s. 
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The Plays and Poems of Robert Greene. Edited, with introductions and notes, 
by J. Churton Collins. 2vols. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 18s, net. 
[Uniform with the Clarendon Press editions of Kyd and of Lyly. Each play 
has been transcribed from the oldest Quarto extant: the Looking Glasse 
from the Quarto of 1594. Or/ando and Frier Bacon and Frier Bongay from 
the Quartos of the same year, 4/phonsus from the Quarto of 1599, James 1V. 
from that of 1597,,and Zhe Pinner from that of 1599.) 
The Jewish Encyclopedia. Vol. xi,: Samson—Talmid. Funk & Wagnalls. 
[A descriptive record of the history, religion, literature and customs of the 
Jewish people from the earliest times to the present day. ] 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Bastian, H. Charlton. The Nature and Origin of Living Matter. With 245 
illustrations from photo-micrographs. Unwin, ras. 6d. net. 
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in the Pulpit. Routledge, 2s. 6d. 
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Curle, J.H. The Gold Mines of the World, Third edition, revised. Rout- 
ledge, 12s. 6d. net. ; - 

{Written after an inspection of nearly five hundred mines in Transvaal, 
Rhodesia, West Australia, Victoria, New South Wales, Queensland, 
Tasmania, New Zealand, India, Malay Peninsula, Siberia, United States, 
Alaska, Klondyke, British Columbia, Mexico, Peru, Brazil, Sudan, 
Hungary and Wales.) 

Robertson, William Bell. Foundations of Political Economy. Walker Scott 
Publishing Co,, 5s. 

Connell, F. Norreys. The Pity of War. Glaisher, 4s. 6d. net. 

Smith, H. Bompas. Boys and their Management in School. Longmans, 


2s. 6d. net. 
Vizetelly, Frank H. The Pregaration of Manuscripts for the Printer. Funk 
& Wagnalls, 3s. 
{Directions to authors on the way to prepare copy and correct proofs, 
with suggestions on submitting manuscripts for publication.) 
Flammarion, Camille. Thunder and Lightning. ‘Translated by Walter 
Mostyn. Chatto & Windus, 6s. net. 
Lodge, Sir Oliver. Life and Matter. Wiliams & Norgate, 2s. 6s. net. 
[A criticism of Professor Haeckel's ‘‘ Riddle of the Universe.”’] 


MUSIC. 
The Oxford History of Music: Vol. vi—The Romantic Period. By Edward 
Dannreuther. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 15s. net. 

(The sixth volume shows the effect of Romantic poetry and fiction on musi: 
and traces the gradual transition from Opera Seria to Opera Caratteristica, 
from the Sonata to the Characterstiick, from the Symphony to the Poéme 
Symphonique A large part of the volume is concerned with dramatic 
music, from Weber to the Romantic operas of Wagner, from Berlioz to 
Gounod and Bizet, from Glinka to Borodine, from Rossini to Verdi; and 
it treats in full detail the claims of Programme Music, the extension of the 
cyclic forms by Mendelssohn and Schumann, and the rise of a new piano- 
forte technique undc«r Chopin and Liszt,] 


NATURAL HISTORY. 
Boraston, J. Maclair. Nature-tones and Undertones. Sherratt & Hughes, 


6s. net. 
[Sketches of life in the open, illustrated by twenty-four photographs from 
nature. } 
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Renton, William. Oi/s and Water-Colours, Nature poems. Greening, 
58, net, 
Courthope, W. J. A History of English Poetry. Vol. vy. Macmillan 
10s. ne*. ’ 


(Contains chapters on the effects of the classical renaissance on modern 
European poetry; the Whig victery—panegyrical poetry; Whig and 
Tory—heroic, mock-heroic, and didactic verse; the reconstruction of 
the social standard of taste; the development of the familiar style in 
English poetry ; Alexander Pope; the development of the ethical school 
of Pope; and the decline of social and political satire. Having com- 
pleted his survey of the effects of the Classical Renaissance, Mr. 
Courthope turns to the eighteenth century, and deals with translations of 
the Classics ; philosophical English poetry—influence of Deism, Nature- 
worship, liberty and the arts; religious lyrical poetry—influence of the 
Methodist movement; the Early Romantic Movement in English poetry ; 
and the poetical drama in the eighteenth century ; ending with a survey 
of English poetry in the eighteenth century.] 
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Constable, 2s. 6d. net. 

Swinburne, Algernon Charles. Bothwell: Acts iii. to vi. Tragedies—in five 
volumes, 30s. net. Vol. iii. Chatto & Windus. 

Stepniak, S. A? the Dawn of a New Reign. Chatto & Windus, 6s. 

Riehl, Alois. Giordano Bruno. Translated from the German by Agnes Fry. 
Foulis. 

The Old Curiosity Shop; Uncle Tom's Cabin. Nelson's Sixpenny Classics. 

The Poems of Richard Crushaw, Muses’ Library. Routledge, 1s. net. 

Landor's /maginary Conversations (Classical Dialogues); Burke's Thoughts on 
the Cause of the Present Discontents; Johnson's Rasselas; James Thomp- 
son’s translation of the &ssays, Dialogues and Thoughts of Giacomo 
Leopardi; The Spectator (in six volumes) vols. i. and ii. The New 
Universal Library. Routledge, rs. net. 

Wallace, Burns, and Stevenson: appreciations. By Lord Rosebery. Stirling : 
Eneas MacKay, 2s. 6d. net. 


THEOLOGY. 
Kinnear, John Boyd. Zhe Found» tions of Religion. Smith, Elder, 3s. 6d. 
{A condensed summary of a series of lectures delivered on Sunday evenings 

during the last three years in a rural parish. } 

Conversations with Christ: a biographical study. By the author of ‘‘ The 
Faith to be a Christian.’ Macmillan, 3s. 6d. net. 

Horton, Robert F. Zhe Hidden God. Sermons. The World's Pulpit series. 
Brown, Langham, 3s 6d. 

TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 
Reminiscences of Many Lands: being extracts from the five years journal of a 


wanderer. By A Nomad. Drane, 6s. 
D'Este, Margaret. Through Corsica with a Camera, Putnams, 7s. 6d. net. 








THE BOOKSHELF 


Mr. A. SIEGLE sends us a new revised edition of A New Dictionary of 
the French and English Languages, by E. Clifton, entirely remodelled and 
enlarged by J. McI.aughlin. It comes, in size and scope, between the 
big Clifton and Grimaux and the smaller edition, which was held to be 
(and was) a little too small, Econcmy of space, accuracy, clearness and 
(within its limits) completeness, are the marks of this very useful and 
scholarly book. We have before this expressed in these columns our 











opinion that pronunciation can only be well taught orally, and that the 
many devices in use for teaching it by the eye are of little more than no 
use at all. Still, if the thing has to be done, this dictionary probabl 
does it better, and certainly more clearly, than most. Its signs, whic 
follow French and English words alike, are quite simple, and, though 
the statement in the introductory chapter that em, en ‘‘ have the same 
sound as am, an,” is typical of the lack of subtlety that marks all such 
efforts to explain, the instructions, on the whole, are sound. 


The Italian Lakes, painted by Ella Du Cane, described by Richard 
Bagot (Black, 20s. net). Mr. Bagot has left to the illustrator the task 
of reproducing, as far as possible, the impressions of the landscapes as 
they appeal merely to the eye. The illustrator, however, has evidently 
not appreciated the chance thus left to her. She has given us a series 
of pictures which, though quite pretty, do not helpthe reader to realise the 
general character of the North Italian Lakes. She likes oleanders and 
cypresses (although she gives to these sombre trees the colour of 
poplars) and yellow walls and red roofs ; but, to judge from the illustra- 
tions to this volume, she has never looked at the water, the mountains 
or the sky. She seems to think that the dominant atmospheric tcnes 
in this particularly brilliant climate are a pinky-purple haze, such as 
one sees in pictures of the far North, and a bluish mist like that of the 
Scotch lochs. We should perhaps be open to the accusation of phi- 
listinism, were we to remark that the water of the Lake of Como is not 
generally of a creamy yellowcolour. But at all hazards we must enter 
a protest against a of the mountains ; for, with the unerring 
and merciless method of a photographer, she has taken care to place a 
conventional and meaningless deel, neatly ensconced behind every 
hill-top. Mr. Bagot, we imagine, knows the country better than Miss 
Du Cane. His text however would have lost nothing, and might have 
gained a good deal, if he had suppressed certain pone in which he 
preaches short sermons on such subjects as Free Trade and Protection, 
the virtues of pagan society and the behaviour of German and American 
tourists ; and had given usin their place some account of the inhabitants 
of the district. After all, the Lakes are not exclusively the inheritance 
of drunken smugglers, corrupt custom-house officers, extortionate Swiss 
hotel-keepers and ill-behaved tourists. But in books like this every 
reader will discover omissions. The material with which Mr. Bagot 
had to deal was far too extensive for the space at his disposal ; and on 
the whole he has made a wise selection. 


There are two good editions of Beaconsfield’s novels now being 
produced volume by volume. The larger and more ambitious is Mr. 
Alexander Moring’s (The De la More Press, 3s. 6d. net), with the in- 
troductions by Mr. Lucien Wolf. The Young Duke, the last volume 
to be published, contains a reproduction of Chalon’s portrait of 
Disraeli,now at Hughenden. Mr. Wolf's introduction—biographical, 
political, and critical—is most interesting. It gives the story of the 
writing of the novel, and the almost tragic circumstances which made 
the writing of it necessary, and examines the Disraeli of that period 
with sympathy and sense. Mr. John Lane's little issue forms part 
of his pleasant ‘‘ New Pocket Library’’ (2s. and 1s. 6d. net).— 
To their admirable Three-and-Sixpenny Library Messrs. Macmillan 
have added Lever's Harry Lorrequer and Charles O’ Malley (3s. 6d. each) 
with the original illustrations by Phiz. Both are well printed, the type 
is clear, and the binding good. From the same publishers we have 
received Thackeray’s Henry Esmond (6s.), to which Mr. Austin Dobson 
supplies a perhaps unnecessary introduction, and Mr. Hugh Thomson 
the illustrations.—Among other reprints are George Eliot's Silas 
Marner (Dent), illustrated by Mr. E. C. Brock; George Gissing’s 
Private Papers of Henry Ryecroft (Constable, 2s. 6denet); and Marryat’s 
The King’s Own in Mr. Lane’s New Pocket Libr (1s. 6d. net).— 
Messrs. Methuen have completed their very admirable forty-volume 
Little Quarto Shakespeare, each volume of which has an introduction 
and footnotes by W. J. Craig; and Messrs. Treherne send us Pericles ; 
Richard II]. ; Henry V.; Measure for Measure; and the Sonnets, in their 
Waistcoat Pocket Shakespeare.—To the Muses’ Library Messrs. 
Routledge have added The Poems of Richard Crashaw, and to the New 
Universal Library the first two of six Spectator volumes; Landor’s 
Imaginary Conversations (Classical) ; Johnson’s Rasselas ; Edmund Burke's 
Thougats on the Cause of the Present Discontents, and James Thompson's 
Essays, Dialogues and Thoughts (Operette Morali and Pensieri) of Giaccmo 
Leopardi, 


In Further Ardenne, A Study of the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg 
(With seventeen plates). By the Rev. T. H. Passmore (Dent, 7s. 6d. 
net. )—Next to the joy of travel in the body is that of travel in the 
spirit, if indeed the latter is really inferior. He is no travel-enthusiast 
who does not know how much pleasure can be got from tours which 
cost no more than the price of a guide-book and an atlas ; a continental 
Bradshaw may be added but is not essential. But with Mr. Passmore 
at our elbow we may dispense with the others, so far as Luxembourg 
is concerned. He expressly disclaims the intention of providing a 
guide-book, and a guide-book in the technical sense this book is not. 
What the author does is to take us by the arm and trot us about the 
Grand Duchy, pleasantly discoursing the while of its history (the his- 
torical sketch is excellent), its local customs, its folklore ; pointing out 
beauties of man and nature that might escape the traveller less admir- 
ably ciceroned. Mr. Passmore is saturated with the spirit of the 
place; and, if perchance, like a true artist, he sees more than prosaic 
reality, let us be thankful that he makes us see with him. ‘‘ Tout pay- 
sage est un état d’Ame,”’ as he quotes on his title-page. The charm of 
this book is that the author has the power of communicating his é/at 
d’dme ; he makes one resolve to take the Ostend boat-train to-morrow 
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morning, though one be the Protestant Anglo-Saxon whom he lashes 
a little unreasonably. Mr. Passmore has been well treated by his pub- 
lishers ; the book is beautifully produced—a handsome printed page, 
good and clear photographic illustrations, and an attractive binding. 
oth matter and form make it the very book for a Christmas present. 


A very good little series of handbooks is the ‘‘ Wallet Series” 
published by Mr. Edward Arnold at 1s. net each. The first five 
volumes, we hear, have been very successful, and it is intended to 
enlarge the scope of the series, while adhering to the original inten- 
tions of providing practical guides for beginners on the subjects with 
which they deal. We have before us The Management of Babies by 
Mr. Leonard Hill, On taking a house (an excellent little work) by W. 
Beach Thomas ; Common Ailments and they Treatment by M. H. Naylor, 
M.B., B.S. ; and On Collecting Miniatures, Enamels, Jewellery, by Robert 
Edward ; and other volumes published or promised are Mo/oring for 
Moderate Incomes by H. R. Reynolds ; On collecting Engravings, Pottery, 
Porcelain, Glass and Silver, by Robert Edward ; Electric Lightning for the 
Inexperienced, by Hubert Walter, Hockey as a Game for Women, by Edith 
Thompson ; Dress Outfits for Abroad by Ardern Holt ; and Water-colour 
P.inting by Mary L. Breakall. The ‘get-up’’ of these little books 
is much better than that of most handbooks, and the work in each 
is well done, accurate and to the point. 


_ A strange and interesting book published by the Open Court Pub- 
lishing Co. of Chicago and in London, by Messrs. Kegan Paul and Co., 
is Ferusalem through the Lands of Islam among Fews, Christians and Moslems, 
by Madame Hyacinthe Loyson, who is the wife of Pére Hyacinthe. It 
is best described in the words of the Prince de Polignac, who contri- 


butes a Preface, as ““a tour of Christian Exploration.” Pére Hyacinthe | 


and his wife (who is an American) travelled from Algeria to Jerusalem, 
by way of Arabia and Egypt, and the travels are described in a lively 
and vigorous style, marred by much unintelligible and haphazard 
punctuation and an excess of italics and capital Jetters. But the idea 
of the book is not the travel, so much as the relativity of religions of 
the peoples studied, Moslems, Jews and Christians; and Madame 
Hyacinthe Loyson’s point is the universal brotherhood of the three 
monotheistic religions as she calls them, the religions of Allah and 
Jehovah and the Christian religion. In the co-operation of the three— 
and in the honouring by modern Christianity of some of the grander 
and simpler elements of the other two faiths, she sees the regeneration 
of the world. There is breadth of view in the book, enthusiasm and 
some little of that spirit which sees good in ‘‘every country but its 





own.”’ It will not please theologians, but it may stimulate the thoughts 
of the ordinary religiously-minded man or woman. 


After London, by Richard Jefferies (Duckworth, 6s.). Messrs. Duck- 
worth are to be thanked and congratulated for their reprints of 
Jefferies ; but, to speak frankly, After London is not the best of his 
books, it is not even the best of his fictions. It is much inferior to 
‘* Bevis"’ or ‘The Dewy Morn” or ‘* Amaryllis.” It was a carefully 
elaborated bid for popularity, but Jefferies gave the care to his detail, not 
to his plot, and the detail itself is not convincing. Invention is a smaller 
thing than imagination; Jefferies was supreme in imagination, but had a 
poorer invention than many a third-rate novelist. The idea of a tale 
cast in the future, the picture of England’s relapse into barbarism, are 
well conceived, and in parts brilliantly executed ; but both characters 
and incidents seem to suffer from lack of reality. Felix himself, though 
a picture of the author’s own character, is a mere lay-figure; a fully 
grown Bevis, he does not live and breathe as the boy Bevis does. 
The brothers also, and the carving of the canoe, though of interest as 
studies from life, do not redeem the book from unreality. It is mani- 
fest that here is a great genius moving under self-imposed fetters, Mr. 
Wells or Mr. Haggard would have done the thing better, which is not 
to say that they are to be compared as writers with Jefferies, Boys 
should love this book for its own sake; grown persons will love it for 
its author’s. 


With the A byssinians in Somaliland, by Major J. Willes-Jennings, D.S.O., 
R.A.M.C., and Christopher Addison, M.D., F.R.C.S., with a Preface 
by Colonel A. N. Rochefort, C.B., etc. (Hodder and Stoughton, ros. 6d. 
net.) Major Willes-Jennings was the principal Medical Officer of the 
Force, Abyssinian and English, which made the Somaliland expedition 
of 1903-4, and with Captain H. N. Dunn, R.A.M.C., was attached to 
the Emperor Menelik’s troops, This book, which has been “ arranged 
for publication’’ by Mr. Addison, tells the story of that expedition. 
The story is interesting and well told; still more interesting, to our 
thinking, are Major Willes-Jennings’s remarks on the manners and 
customs of the Somalis and Abyssinians, which he has noted with the 
eye of a man of science and some humour. His chapters ix., x. and 
xi., are full of information on dress, habits, industries, arts, marriages, 
and so forth, and throughout the narrative itself, besides accounts of 
sport, we find valuable notes on the normal life of those races. The 
photographs, too, all taken by Major Willes- Jennings, are capital, and 
there is a good sketch-map of Somaliland ; but it is a pity that so good 
a book should lack an index. The chapter-head‘ngs are full, but they 
are not enough. 
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THE “COUNTRY LIFE” LIBRARY 








ROSES FOR 
ENGLISH GARDENS. 


By Miss GERTRUDE JEKYLL and Mr. &. MAWLEY. 
Illustrated with 190 full-page Plates. 12s. 6d. Nett. 


LILIES FoR ENGLISH GARDENS. 


» Written and compiled by Mise GERTRUDE JEKYLL. 8s. 6d. Nett, 


WALL AND WATER GARDENS. 


By Miss GERTRUDE JEKYLL, Author of “ Wood and Garden." 


Containing instructions and hints on the Cultivation of suitable plants on Walls, 
Rock Wa in Streams, Marshpools, Lakes, Ponds, Tanks and Water Margins. 
With 183 full-page Illustrations. Large 8vo, 186pp.,Buckram, 128. 6d. Nett. 











THE CENTURY 
BOOK OF GARDENING. 


(SECOND EDITION.) 


Edited by &. T. COOK. A comprehensive Work for every Lover of the 
Garden. 624 pages, with about GOO Illustrations. ais. Nett 


GARDENING FOR BEGINNERS. 


(THIRD EDITION.) 
(A Handbook tothe Garden.) By E, T. COOK, 123s. 6d. Nett. 


TREES AND SHRUBS 
FOR ENGLISH GARDENS. 


z2s, 6d. Nett. 








By &. T. COOK, Editor of Tz Garpzn, 





VOLS. I. AND IL 


GARDENS OLD AND NEW. 


(The Country House and its Garden Enviromment.) Over 450 
Superb lilustrations in each Volume, printed on treble 
thick Art Paper, portraying in a manner never before attempted the 
greatest and most interesting Gardens and Homes in SBagland. 
£2 2s. Nett each. 


THE FRUIT GARDEN, 
By GEORGE BUNYARD ano OWEN THOMAS, 
po Pam Sn ke 


SWEET VIOLETS AND PANSIES, 


AND VIOLETS FROM MOUNTAIN AND PLAIN, 


Written by several authorities, and Edited by £. T. COOK, Editor of 
‘ Tus Garpen, Author of ‘‘ Trees and Shrubs," etc, 
Price 3s. 6d. Nett. 











THE BOOK OF BRITISH FERNS. 


By CHAS. T. DRUERY, F.L.S., V.M.H., President of the British 
Pteridologioal Society. Price ss. 6d. Nett. 


CARNATIONS AND PINKS. 


Written by Experts and Edited by E. T. OOOK, Price 3s. 6d. nett. 

















NOW READY. Price 3/6 Nett. 


DIFFERENT 
DRUMMERS. 


EVELYNE E. RYND. 
Author of “Mrs. Green,” ‘‘ The Riggleses.” 





NOW READY. 


BIG GAME SHOOTING. 


In Two Volumes. 
Price 26/- Nett. (12/6 Per Vol. Nett.) 
Edited by HORACE G. HUTCHINSON. 





NOW READY. 


HALF A CENTURY OF 
SPORT IN HAMPSHIRE. 


Being Extracts from the Shooting Journals of 

AMES EpwarD, SECOND Eart or MALMESBURY, 

with a Prefatory Memoir by his Great Grandson, 
Tue Firtu Ear. 


Edited by F. G. AFLALO. 
Price 10/6 Nett. 


POLO 


PAST AND PRESENT. 
By T. F. DALE. Price 12/6 Nett. 


The Fieid.—" ‘Polo Past and Present’ deals with the subject to the minutest 
detail, and the book is filled with useful hints and maxims. The style in which the 
information is proferred gains for the author the confidence of the reader, and to those 
who are interested in the subject comes the satisfaction, as they lay the book aside, 
that they have gained knowledge in the historical, theoretical, and practical views of 
Polo. Itis given to few writers to thoroughly realise the niceties which surround the 
modern circumstance. In this Mr. e is particularly fortunate, for not only may the 
novice become initiated in what best concerns him, but the experienced may find 
pleasure in digesting the reminiscence of an observant mind. 

‘Regimental Polo, elementary Polo, and the training of the Polo pony, each has 
its chapter, to be followed with an excellent treatise of Tournament Polo and Team- 
play, certainly the most instructive message the book contains and well worthy the 
consideration of the player. Mr. Dale gives detailed consideration to combination in 
match teams, and explains the why and wherefore, not always an easy task even for 
those who are high exponents of the e. Umpires and referees are given their 
corner, and many wholesome words of advice are spoken to guide the fulfilment of 
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GEORGE NEWNES, LIMITED. 





SIR NIGEL 


A THRILLING PERIOD. 

Who does not like a story of the stirring fourteenth century? We never 

tire of reading about the events of that romantic time—of the fascinating men 

and women of that period—of the encounters in the lists, the chivalry of 

the knights, the fierce hand-to-hand battles. We love to have them brought 

= to our memories, they provide pictures that stir us up in these dull days. 
ow there has been written a story of those times that promi-es to portray 

it as no.other has done. It is called 


SIR NIGEL 
By A. CONAN DOYLE 


GREAT IS SIR NIGEL. 
Famous as this great author's previous stories are, Sir Nigel will surpass 
them all. Whata hero this man is! In the first ins'alment we read 
how his great caring made him conqueror of a fiery steed no other man 
could approach. He was ever seeki ye inviting encounters 
in which he could uphold the honour of his air lady. Men followed his 
banner of the five roses, and inspired by his courage fought like no others. 
His magnetic personality will fascinate all admirers of bravery and chivalry. 


Do not miss the first instalment of this great serial, 
which commencesin the Xmas Double Number of the 


STRAND MAGAZINE 


READY DECEMBER ist 


Newnes’ Thin Paper Classics 


These charming and portable volumes are small enough for the pocket (6fin. by 4in., and jin. 
thick), yet large enough for the book-shelf. Printed in large type on a thin but thoroughly 
opaque paper, with Photogravure Frontispiece and Title-page to each volume, printed on Japanese 
vellum, and in a dainty binding, they make an ideal present. 

Cloth, 3s. net; Limp Lambskin, 3s. 6d. net per volume. 





EVELYN’S DIARY. 

LAMB'S WORKS. 

THE VISION OF DANTE. 

PEACOCK’S NOVELS. 

BOSWELL’S LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON. 2 vols. 

HAWTHORNE’S NEW ENGLAND ROMANCES. 

TENNYSON’S POEMS. 

POEMS OF WORDSWORTH. 

THE SHORTER WORKS OF WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 

LETTERS OF HORACE WALPOLE. 

THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. 

MRS. BROWNING'S POEMS. 

SHAKESPEARE. 3 Vols. 

MILTON’S POEMS. 

BURNS’S PCEMS. 

DON QUIXOTE. 

BACON’S WORKS. 

SHELLEY’S POEMS. 

PEPYS’S DIARY. 

KEATS’ SPOEMS. 

POE’S TALES. 

CAPTAIN COOK’S VOYAGES. 

MARCO POLO’S TRAVELS. 

ROSSETTI’S EARLY ITALIAN POETS. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BENVENUTO CELLINI. 

THE POEMS OF SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 

HOMER’S ILIAD. Translated by Gzorce Cuarman. | 

HOMER'S ODYSSEYS AND SHORTER POEMS. Translate d by 
Gzorce CHAPMAN. 

SWIFTS JOURNAL TO STELLA. 

BEN JONSON’S PLAYS AND POEMS. 

MUNGO PARK’S TRAVELS. 

MISCELLANEOUS WORKS OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 

HERRICK’S POEMS. ‘ 

NOVELS OF LAURENCE STERNE. 

SPENSER’S FAERY QUEEN. : Vols. 

MARLOWE’'S PLAYS AND POEMS.' 
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For Art Lovers. 


Newnes’ Art Library. 


Each volume contains about 64 full pases in monocl rome, and a Frontispiece in pheto- 
gravure, with a list of the principal works of the artist. 3s. 6d. net. 


BOTTICELLI. By Ricnarp Davey. 

SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. By A. 1. Bacorv. " 
CONSTABLE'S SKETCHES. By Six James D, Livtoy, RL. 
VELASQUEZ., ‘By A. L. Batpry. 

GOZZOLI. By Hucu Sroxss. 

RAPHAEL. By Epsccumse Stacey. 

VAN DYCK. By Hucn Sroxss. 

G. F. WATTS. By Dr. R. Pantint. 

TINTORETTO. By Mas. Arntuur Bgut. 

PAOLO VERONESE. By Mars. Artuur Bex. 
BURNE-JONES. By Matcorm Bett. 

FILIPPINO LIPPI. By P. J. Konopy. 

EARLY WORE OF TITIAN, By Ma.coim Beit. 

PUVIS DE.CHAVANNBS. By.Arsenn ALSxXanpRE, 
DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. By Erwust Raprorp, 





Studio — ‘‘ Messrs. Newnes’ now celebrated series devoted to the Great Masters... 
excellently reproduced, and apparently considerable trouble has been taken to secure repreduc- 
tions of some of the less known and least accessible of the painters’ chief works.”” syorwe 2 





Newnes’ 
Library of the Applied Arts. 


A series of volumes of really practical value to s and students. Particular a ion 
has been paid to the illustrations, which include both Monochromes and Subjects ip olour 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. . 





DUTCH POTTERY AND PORCELAIN. By W. Pitcairn Know. 
OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE. By Frevericx Fenn, - 
ENGLISH EMBROIDERY. By A. F. Kenpricx. 
ENGLISH TABLE GLASS. By Percy Bars. 


* 


Drawings by Great Masters’ 


The Drawings in this new series are reproduced ona large scale ona pagerz} in,.by 84 in. 
The volumes each contain 48 Reproductions, many of them printed in colour, and se 
of these are mounted on a coloured paper in harmony with the tint in which the Illustration 
is printed. The volumes are bound ip delicately tinted paper boards with vellum’ 
with a beautiful design printed in three colours. 4to, 7s. 6d. net each, 


HOLBBIN. By A. Lvs Baupry. 
ALBRECHT DURER. By Dr. Hans Sincer. 


ot 





Modern Master Draughtsmen 


Uniform with ‘‘Drawings by Great Masters.” 7s, 6d. net each. 


DRAWINGS OF SIR E. BURNE-JONES. By T. Martin Woop, 
DRAWINGS OF SIR E. J. POYNTER, P.R.A. By Matcoim Bat. 
DRAWINGS OF ROSSETTI. By T.. Martin Woop, me 
DRAWINGS OF J. M. SWAN, R.A. By.A. Lys Bavpry. 
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Impressionist Painting: 
Its Genesis and Development. 


By WYNFORD DEWHURST, 
Small folio, cloth.extra, 25s. 


Lb 





Complete Illustrated Book-List post free on application. 
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EARLY BRITAIN. — ROMAN ROADS IN BRITAIN. By 
THOMAS CODRINGTON, M.Inst.C.B., F.G.S. Second Edition Revised. With several 
Maps. Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 

The TIMES says :—‘ a Codrington’s book has much to recommend it to the 
antiquadry and the topogra pher. To come suddenly upon a book literally packed with 
be Si for the well-being of the walker is, in this year of grace and automobility, n0 


BARLY BRITAIN.—CELTIC BRITAIN. By Principal RHYS. 


d Edition, Revised, With 2 Maps. Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 


THE ROMANCE OF SCIENCE, The NEWSTATE of MATTER. 


Aw Address by Prof. H.-PELLAT, of the Sorbonne, delivered April 3, 1905. Translated 
by EDMUND McCLURE, M.A. Small post Bvo, cloth boards, ts. 


REX REGUM. A Painter’s Study of the Likeness of Christ from 
the Time of the Apostles to the Present Day By Sir WYKE BAYLISS, K.B., F.SA., 
President of the Royal Society of British Artists. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 73. 6d. 


NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS: the Historical 
Development of the Qur’an. By the Rev. EDWARD SELL, D.D., M.R.A.S. Feap. 
8va, cloth boards, as. 6d. 
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